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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 15. 


THE morning sitting was, as usual, occupied with the presentation 
of Petitions, chiefly for the Immediate Abolition of Slavery. The- 
thinness of the House, and the absence of all the Ministers, were 


topics of general complaint; and, on the latter subject, Mr. Harvey 
made the following observations :— 


‘Mr. D. W. Harvey said that this meeting, for the purpose of presenting 
the petitions of the people, was worth nothing if a responsible Minister was 
not present to hear the complaints of the country. He very much regretted 
the absence of every Minister on the present occasion. It was disgraceful 
to any Ministry that the petitions should thus, day after day, be ludicrously 
consigned to the bag. (Hear, hear.) He very much approved of conversa- 
tional debates of this description. It gave every individual an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion, and asking any question he might think necessary, 
and which he must be prevented from doing on the occasion of a debate, 
when the whole time was consumed with a few solitary speeches of three or 
four hours’ long. The question he was anxious to put to the Government 
was, whether the scheme of emancipation was to go hand in hand with 
compensation ; or, whether emancipation was to be carried without com- 
pensation ; and, if it was not, he wished to know from what quarter com- 
pensation was to come. He understood from the speech of a noble lord, 
who had filled the office of under-secretary until within a very short period, 
that he had spent two years in maturing a plan for the emancipation of the 
Slaves, which differed in many very important particulars from the scheme 
produced by the right. hon. secretary in a very short space of time; and he 
wished to know why the plans of that noble lord were not submitted to the 
House, as well as the resolutions of the right hon. secretary ? (Hear, hear.) 
He contended that conversations of this description tended to elucidate facts 
much better than luminous and elaborate speeches, and regretted that no 
Minister was present to answer the inquiries of hon. members; it was cer- 
tainly a part of the original agreement between Ministers and the House.’ 

In truth, the presentation of Petitions is now felt by almost every 
Member to be a complete farce. It is not ible, according to the 
present arrangements, and the number to resented, to do more 
than barely state the object of the Petition, and name the place from 


whence it comes, without exciting the angry impatienée of those who 
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are waiting for their turn, and who regard every word said by those 
who go before them, as an infringement upon their time. It fre- 
quently happens, indeed, that Members come down to the House with 
forty or fifty Petitions to present; and if their name falls low in the 
List of that day’s ballot, their turn does not, perhaps, come on for the 
day, when they are obliged to attend again on the next, and so on 
for several days in succession ; their stock of Petitions accumulating 
in their hands all the while, by the arrival of two or three on each day ; 
until a feeling of despair at “ getting rid of them,” which is the term 
used, makes them indifferent to the matter; and when they are pre- 
sented, and laid on the table, the joy felt is that of a person relieved 
from the weight of a heavy burthen. It is in vain to propose a re- 
medy for this during the present Session ; but, before its close, it is 
our intention, if we can command sufficient time for the purpose, to 
prepare an Outline of a Code of Regulations for the better execution 
of the Business of the House of Commons, by which we conceive the 
public service may be materially advanced, and the convenience of 
Members greatly promoted: so that if well considered and well 
digested in the recess, it may be fit to present to the House for its 
approbation and adoption in the next Session, before which no mate- 
rial changes will be entered on. 
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In the commencement of the evening sitting, the numbers were very 
few ; and from the continued absence of the Ministers and their adhe- 
rents, it was believed that this was also designed on their parts, in 
order to avoid the discussion on Sir Samuel Whalley’s motion for the 
repeal of the Taxes on Houses and Windows, which stood second on 
the List for the evening. Accordingly, after Mr. Hume had brief 
called the attention of the House to the late Meeting in Cold Bat 
Fields, and the improper conduct of the Police on that oceasion, and 
Mr. Hitt had presented a Petition from the Baron de Bode, for a 
Committee to enquire into his Claims on the funds received by the 
British Government, under the convention with France, for indemni- 
fying British subjects from certain losses, stated in detail, Sir Joun 
'Tyrreci moved that the House should be counted, when it was found 
that there were only 39 persons present, and the Honse was accord- 
ingly adjourned until the next day ; and consequently all the motions 
fixed for that evening, and of which there were no less than thirteen 
on the List, besides the Orders of the Day, were what is called ‘ drop- 
ped,’ that is, obliged to be fixed by the parties proposing them, for 
such other day as they could find vacant. 


It would surely have been more rational to have adjourned the 
House for half an hour, by which time forty or fifty Members might 
have arrived; and the business might then have proceeded. Owing 
to the exceedingly inconvenient hour of meeting—five o’clock—some 
dine before they go, and these are always late, seldom arriving till six 
o'clock ; while others dine afterwards, and meet at five and leave at 
seven ; returning again, perhaps, at ten; so that no punctuality can 
be ensured daily at the same hour, for all parties: and the consequence 
is, that many hear the first half of the debate, and not the second ; 
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and others hear the second half of the debate, and not the first ; yet both 
come down at the division to give their votes as if each had heard the 
whole. Whereas, if the attendance were from ten in the forenoon to six 
in the evening, which are the usual hours of business for all other public 
offices or affairs, the punctual and continuous attendance of all the 
Members might be enforced, or a fine for non-attendance levied, unless 
illness, or previous leave of absence on sufficient grounds, could be 
urged as an excuse. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 16. 


The principal business of the evening, was the discussion on Mr, 
Cossett's resolutions for presenting an Address to the King, pray- 
ing him to dismiss Sir Rosert Peet from his councils, as a vant 
ment for the calamities produced by his Bill for resuming cash pay- 
ments in 1819. 


Mr. Consett began by reading a string of resolutions, which, 
when printed in the newspapers, occupies nearly a column of the 
smallest print: and, at the close of it, the Sreaker asked, whether 
the document just read was a speech or a motion? If a speech, it 
could not be received, being written ; and it could hardly be considered 
@ motion, since it was an elaborate series of arguments—in short, a 
sort of pamphlet, expressive of Mr. Cobbett’s peculiar views, which he 
eould hardly suppose the House would sanction the insertion of, as a 
motion, on their Journals. 


Mr. Consett replied, that the House might do as it liked in that 
particular ; and he should proceed with his speech. He accordingly 
went into a long detail to prove that the alteration in the currency, 
occasioned by Mr. Peel’s Bil, had produced great misery; on which 
subject he said nothing new, but recapitulated the arguments used 
over and over again, in all the discussions on the Currency Question. 
He did not attribute to Sir Robert Peel any corrupt motive, or an 
wilful design, to produce the mischief that had really occurred. He 
accused him only of ignorance, and of acting in defiance of the warn- 
ings which he (Mr. Cobbett) had given him: but as he thought it 
was necessary to make an example of some one, he had selected Six 
Robert Peel ; and he accordingly moved the Resolutions adverted to, 


Mr. Fie.pen, the colleague of Mr. Cobbett in the representation 
of Oldham, rose to second the motion; and was received In a manner 
which, though intended to inflict pain upon the member speaking, 
was productive of great discredit to those who indulged in the groans 
ing, and hooting, and yelling, with which they assailed the speaker, 
However erroneous Mr. Fielden, or any other member, might be in 
his views, this mode of opposition is suited rather to savages than to 
to civilized beings; and is utterly disgraceful to a British legislative 
assembly. The noise and clamour was indeed so grent, that scarcely 
@ word could be distinctly heard ; and ald that could be oben from 
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the speech was, that Mr. Fielden agreed entirely with Mr. Cobbett, 
and gave the Resolutions his cordial support. 


Sir Rosert Peet rose about 10 o'clock to reply ; and was received 
with loud cheering from all parts of the House. The general feeling 
seemed to be, that it would be quite sufficient for him to te it to the 
House,—supposing all the evils attributed to his Bill to have arisen, 
yet, as no corrupt motive, or wilful intention to produce such evils 
was even alleged—whether it was in accordance with justice that so 
severe a punishment as expulsion from His Majesty's councils should 
be inflicted on the proposer of a measure, in which so many other 
rsons concurred at the time that it passed through both Houses of 
arliament, with scarcely a dozen dissentient voices. ‘To such a pro- 
position every just mind would have responded “No!” and the tri- 
umph would have been complete. Sir Robert took, however, a 
different course. He argued the question of his Bill and its effects 
from beginning to end ; he quoted from various parts of Mr. Cobbett’s 
Register passages in refutation of that writer's present views ; he cited 
assages of threats and vituperations 7 to his father as well as to 
bimself, and made out a case of such inconsistency and injustice 
against his accuser, as was calculated to overwhelm any other man 
with shame. 


Mr. Consett then rose in reply, but he was received with such a 
volley of groans, hootings, yells, and clamour, as prevented a single 
word from being heard in any part of the House at a distance from 
the speaker. Finding, at length, that he could only be heard in 
broken sentences, he desisted; and the clamour subsiding after he 
resumed his seat, Sir Robert Peel quitted the House, amidst loud 
cheers: and a division followed, in which the numbers were—For 
Mr. Cobbett’s motion, 4, (namely, Mr. T. Attwood, Mr. James Roe, 
Mr. Patrick Lalor, and Mr. John O'Connell) ; and against it, 298 ! 


After the division was announced, Lord ALTHORP said that he 
considered this personal attack of Mr. Cobbett, and the groundless 
nature of the charges on which the motion was based, a matter of 
sufficient importance to deserve the marked censure of the House ; 
and he should therefore move that the resolutions of Mr. Cobbett, 
which had just been rejected, should not be entered on the minutes of 
their proceedings. 

After a conversation, in which Mr. Cobbett, the Speaker, Mr. 
Lalor, and Mr. Fielden, took a part, the House divided on this reso- 
lution of Lord Althorp’s, and with the same result, there being only 
the same four persons who formed the former minority, against its 
adoption. ‘The result of this division was received with great 
cheering. 

Notwithstanding the many instances in which the public time has 
been grossly wasted during the present Session, there has been none 
so entirely misapplied or thrown away as on this unworthy discussion; 
and we think Mr. Cobbett fully entitled to all the odium which this 
expunging of his Resolutions from the Journals of the House has 
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brought upon him. Supposing all the miseries which he alléges, to 
have really arisen from Mr. Peel's Bill, could any thing be so unjust, 
as to visit, with the severest punishment that any public man could 
receive, what, after all, is only alleged to be an error of judgment, 
arising from ignorance ; in which error, and in which ignorance, 
however, both Houses of Parliament, and a large mass of the country, 
equa'ly participated ? If this were to be a legislative ground of 

unishment, what public man would escape ?—and how often would 
Mr. Cobbett himself have to undergo its infliction? But the worst 
part of the transaction is, that Mr. Cobbett himself admits, in his 
Register of the following day, that he did not expect any person what- 
ever to join in supporting his Resolutions, except Mr. Fielden and 
himself ; and that this would have been quite sufficient to satisfy him! 
This admission is of itself the severest censure that any man could 
pass upon the injustice of his own proposition ; for, had it been just 
in his own estimation, how could he suppose it possible that he should 
be unable to make its justice apparent to any one but his colleague 
and himself ? 


Though we conceive Mr. Cobbett’s conduct in this affair highl 
reprehensible, yet we cannot acquit the House of gross injustice, both 
towards him and towards the public, in drowning opposition to their 
views by hootings, yellings, clamour, and vociferation. However 
unjust, extravagant, or even absurd, a man’s opinions may appear in 
their eyes, if he has been sent into the House as the representative of 
any section of the British people, he has a right to be heard; and 
they ought to be bound to hear him for a reasonable time, and expose 
and refute him if they could. But if the noise of groaning and hoot- 
ing is to be taken as an overwhelming refutation of assertions or rea- 
sonings, then a Covent Garden mob may silence King, Lords, and 
Commons, and the loudest brawlers set the wisest statesmen . at 
defiance. These disgraceful scenes, which are intended to inflict 
censure on the parties hooted, reflect far deeper disgrace on those who 
are the actors in them ; and the House of Commons is daily losing its 
character in the eyes of the country, by their daily and nightly repetition. 


The next subject that followed, was the motion for the second 
reading of Sir ANpREw AaNew’s Bill for the better observance of 
the Sabbath. Sir Andrew wished it to be postponed for a fortnight, 
as it was then half-past 11 o'clock, and too late to begin a discussion 
on such a topic. ‘This was, however, resisted, on the ground that if 
such requests for time were complied with, merely because of the 
lateness of the hour, no member would bring on his motion after 11 
o'clock; and the business of the Session would never be got through. 
The discussion was, therefore, forced on, very much against the wish of 
Sir Andrew Agnew and his supporters. 


The motion for its second reading was supported by Mr. Lefroy ; 
and the following members spoke in favour of it :—Sir Robert Inglis, 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Plumptre, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Estcourt, 
Mr. R. Grant, Lord Dalmeny, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Rotch, Mr. A. 
Johnston, and Sir Robert Bateson. 
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The speakers in opposition to the Bill were—Mr. Warburton, Mr. 
Poulton, Mr. Roebuck, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Petre, 
and Mr. Hill; and on the division which ensued, the numbers were 
—For the second reading, 73; against it, 79. The Bill was therefore 
lost, by a majority of 6. But Sir Andrew Agnew has intimated his 
intention of introducing another, founded on the same principle, early 
in the next Session. 


The House did not adjourn till 3 o'clock ; and day-light again saw 
many of those members, who live at a distance from the House, 
entering their homes. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 17. 


The morning sitting was occupied with the presentation of peti- 
tions; but no Minister or Ministerial officer was present. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a report of its proceedings :— 

‘Mr. F. O'Connor gave three notices for the 22d of May, the last of 
which was to the following effect:---‘‘ To move that the absence of Minis- 
ters from the House during the presentation of petitions is an insult to the 
Commons, and an injustice to the people of England.” The Hon. Member 
was proceeding to address the House, when 

‘The Speaker told him such a course was irregular. 

‘Upon the presentation of the following petition by Mr. M. A. Taytor, 
from Suffolk, for the abolition of slavery, Mr. F. O'Connor moved that the 
House be counted over. Thero were more than forty members present, and 
the business proceeded.’ 

In the evening sitting, the question of the Corn Laws was brought 
forward by Mr. WoLrycue WuitMmore, who moved the two follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

* Ist,---That the present system of Corn Laws, founded on a high and 
ever-varying scale of duties, while it fails of conferring permanent benefit 
on the agricultural interest, tends to cramp the trade and impair the general 
prosperity of the country. 

‘ 2d,---That an alteration of these laws, substituting in their stead a mode- 
tate duty, fixed at all periods except those of extreme dearth, while it in- 
demnified the agriculturists for the peculiar burdens which press upon 
them, would, by restoring the commercial relations between this kingdom 
and foreign countries,increase the manufactures and render the price of the 
produce of the country more equal.’ 


After the great length to which we reported the speech of Earl 
Fitzwilliam in the House of Lords, on the same subject, in our last, 
we feel it unnecessary to give the details of Mr. Whitmore’s speech in 
the Commons; as the subject is now familiar to most of our readers, 
and need not be again gone into at any length. We can only say 
that the Hon. Member supported his views by such an array of facts 
and arguments, as would have satisfied any impartial and disinterested 
assembly, of the justice of giving his Resolutions their assent. But 
the House of Commons, having among its members so large a num- 
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ber of persons whose private fortunes and yearly incomes are greatly 
dependant on the maintenance of the existing system, is not an im- 

ial and disinterested tribunal for the decision of such a question ; 
and, while it is constituted as it is at present, there is but little hope of 
any alteration being made in those laws, or indeed in any other, 
where the interests of the rich are to be made to yield to the interests 
of the poor. 

Mr. Hume spoke in favour of a relaxation of the Cora Laws ; and, 
as he elicited some new views in the effects produced by the present 
system, aud the benefits that would arise from its revision, we give 
some portions of his address :— 


‘What he (Mr. Hume) looked for was a steady, not a fluctuating price 
of corn. In the year 1827, he had proposed that all foreign corn should be 
admissible at a fixed duty, which he had made high in the first instance, 
beginning with 15s., and.coming down a shilling every year till it reached 
10s. At 10s. he proposed that it should rest until a Committee of that 
House should have ascertained the exclusive burdens pressing on the land. 
The division upon that proposition gave him better encouragement to pro- 
ceed. He had, however, ip sagen in 1828, when the present Corn Laws 
were passed, that instead of the varying scale of duties adopted in them, 
there should be a fixed duty of 10s. a-quarter on the importation of foreign 
corn. Now, let the House mark the different results which would have 
taken place had this proposition, instead of that of the Government, been 
adopted. Since that time 4,000,000 of quarters had been imported, and the 
duty realized upon them was only 6s. 8d.; consequently, if his proposition 
for a fixed duty of 10s. had been made low, the agricultural interest would 
have had a better protection than it had at present, and those gluts of the 
market which had produced such irregularity of price would have been pre- 
vented. He had likewise proposed at that time that there should be upon 
foreign barley a fixed duty of 8s. The aan law had realized a duty of 
only 4s. 8d. On foreign oats he proposed a fixed duty of 6s. The present 
jaw had only realized a duty of 5s.11d. The total amount of revenue 
raised under the existing Jaw upon the importation of foreign corn was 
2,840,000/., whereas it would have been 3,600,000/. had his rate been 
adopted. Thus the Exchequer would have received a million more, and 
the community at large would have received a great advantage from the 
improvement which it would have created in the prospects of our manu- 
facturing interests. 

‘He would undertake to prove that the present Corn Laws had been 
detrimental to’ the public, without being beneficial to the agricultural in- 
terest. He did not expect to hear it denied that every import must be 
paid for by an export. If so, every quarter of wheat imported put into 
employment some manufacture to pay for that import. He wished the 
House to answer this question---“ could the employment of hands in agri- 
culture be now increased in agriculture?” He should say “ very little,” 
for there was a limit to the cultivation of land; but there was no limit to 
the increased employment of hands in manufactures, save a want of de- 
mand. Now, what produced a want of demand? A refusal to 
take from other countries the commodities which they produced. For- 
tunately for England, all her imports were raw materials. The 
cost of the raw material, generally speaking, was not more than nine, 
ten, or at the outside twenty per cent. of the finished article; all the rest 
was the profits of capital and wages laid out in this country. Every device, 
therefore, ought to be used to increase the manufactures of the country, 
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which would thus relieve the agricultural parishes of the loads of unem- 
ployed poor with which they were at present filled. Whenever a stagnation 
took place in manufactures, the manufacturing labourers were flung back 
upon their parishes, and thus increased the amount of the poor-rates. And 
thus it happened that the agriculturists were directly interested in the 
success of the manufacturer, and that any check to the prosperity of the 


latter proved more injurious to the former than any monopoiy of the Corn 
Laws was ever found to be beneficial. 


‘ He did not expect to hear it disputed that when wages were high, and 
the price of food dear, industry was proportionably checked. Therefore, if 
in England you had wages higher, and corn 30 per cent dearer, than on 
the Continent, it followed that you were checking the activity and paralyz- 
ing the energy of our ia, The manufacturers of Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and the United States, were all actively employed in 
manufacturing articles of every description, which came in competition 
with the same articles of our manufacture. Now, if he took the continent 
of South America as a common market, into which they all entered, it was 
clear that the buyer would not consider so much the cost at which the ma- 
nufacture had been produced, as the quality of what he was going to buy. 
If we were obliged to feed our population 30 per cent. dearer than the 
pene of our rivals was fed, by paying 50s. a-quarter for corn which in 

urope and America could be purchased for 30s. a-quarter, the consequence 
was clear, that the manufacturers of England were placed in a situation 
worse by 30 per cent. in’the expense of manufacturing than their continen- 
tal and transatlantic brethren. Consequently the rate of profit which they 
would otherwise derive from their superior machinery, and their more easy 
supply of coal, was ground down by their meeting, in the foreign market, 
the manufactures of cheaper corn countries, 


‘What, then, did he ask the house to do?—to place the workmen of 
England on the same footing as the workmen of other countries, and then 
he had no doubt that we should extend our commerce in every market in 
the world, and should supply them with better goods at as cheap, if not a 
cheaper rate, than any of our rivals. We should thus be able to employ a 
greater number of workmen in proportion to the greater consumption of the 
goods we manufactured. Would this hurt the agricultural interest ? Quite 
the reverse. At the present moment the people of England were only 
three-quarters fed, and the result of this improvement in our manufac- 
turers would be, that they would be entirely fed. Thus, not only would all 
the corn now consumed be still consumed ata price equal to that now paid 
for it, but there would also be a demand for an additional supply, which 
could not fail to prove advantageous to the agricultural interest. 


‘ It was, therefore, his opinion that we ought to throw open our ports to 
the whole world, to receive any articles which other countries might choose 
to send us. He was satisfied that no means of relief would be effectual till 
we had freed our industry from the shackles by which it was now op- 
pressed. He concluded by moving as an amendment “ That all the words 
after the word ‘ that’ in Mr. Whitmore’s motion be struck out, for the pur- 
pose of inserting the following:—‘ That it is the opinion of this house that 
any sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour, which is now imported into the 
United Kingdom, shall be admissible at all times on payment of a fixed 
duty.’” He had not named the amount of duty, as he was more anxious 


upon this occasion, to establish the principle of his resolution, than to fix the 
rate of duty which would be fair to all parties.’ 


The original resolution and the amendment, were equally opposed 
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by Lord Newark, Mr. Fergus O'Connor, and Mr. Gilbert Heath- 
cote; but the opposition of Lord — was.so peculiar in’ its 
grounds, and so remarkable for the entire absence of anything like a 
reason for his opposition, except that this was not the proper time for 
bringing ab the question, that we give his Lordship's speech 
entire : 

‘ Lord ALTHorp said that every man must admit the great importance of 
this question, and that it was one on which the feelings of the aay 
would be excited whenever it should be brought under consideration wi 
the view to its final settlement; but he would put it to the house to con- 
sider what would be the situation of the country if either of those resolu- 
tions should be adopted. If they looked to the many great and important 
questions which yet remained to be brought under the consideration of 

arliament, they would, he thought, admit that if there was a time less 
suited than another for the discussion of this question it was the present. 
(Hear.) Looking at the mere question of the tigge which rewained for the 
public business yet to be done, he thought it would be found short enough 
without the addition of this question, which, under any circumstances, 
would make so large a demand on the attention of Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, he would ask, ought such a yeriod to be chosen for re- 
opening a subject of such magnitude, and which must greatly excite the 
country from one end to the other? Besides, the price of corn was not 
now pressing. It was low, and the manufacturers were, on the whole, in a 
state of employment. When he objected to making any change in our 
system at this time, he must add, speaking his own private opinion, that he 

id not see any such great advantage which those laws produced to the 
landed interest. He hoped that at any time he should not allow consider- 
ations of individual interest to sway in giving his opinion, even as a private 
person, on a subject of such magnitude, and still less should he do su in his 
‘character as a Minister of the Crown, whose duty it was to take those mea- 
sures Which might best promote t!¢ interest of all classes; but he might re- 
mark, that he did not see the Corn Laws had been of such advantage to 
the landed interest that he, as a landed proprietor, would be greatly bene- 

fitted by keeping them as they were. His great objection to any change 
now was the unfitness of the time, and the pressure of so many other and 
more urgent subjects on the attention of Parliament. On these grounds it 
was his intention to have moved the “previous question” to the resolution 
‘of the Hon. Member for Wolverhampton; but he was now precluded by 
the forms of the house from doing so, as an amendment was already 
moved. He would, therefore, oppose the amendment, with a view of meet- 
ing the original question afterwards with a negative. With these feeli 
of the unfitness of the time for the consideration of this great question, 
house would see the propriety of his not following either of the Hon. Mem- 
bers into the details into which they had gone. He might remark, how- 
ever, with respect to fluctuations of prices, to which the Hon. Member had 
referred, that it was impossible to prevent such fluctuations where the price 
of corn in this country was raised by factitious means above that of the 
Continent. He would also observe on what appeared to him to be a very 
general and a very erroneous opinion on the subject of prices as affected by 
the Corn Laws. It was believed by many that the loss to the consumer in 
this country was equal to the whole amount of difference between the price 
which corn bore here and that at which it was sold in the foreign. market. 
Now this was not the case, for it was always remarked that the opening of 
our ports to the admission of foreign corn was immediately fullowed by a 
rise of prices in the foreign market, so as often to come very pear to our 
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own price. He would add that he did not see that any practical inconve- 
nience had been shown to result to any party from the operation of this 
system.’ 

There is really no reasoning with a Minister who takes such grounds 
of opposition as these. 
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The first objection is—that it will lead to excitement. But surely the 
refusal to accede to the proposition made, is calculated to create ten times 
the excitement that would be occasioned by acquiescence. The second 
is,—that there would not be time to get through the other business 
of the Session. Why, the passing the resolution would take no more 
time than the rejecting it; and as to the acting upon it, the time of 
Parliament need not be consumed in that, for it would be an affair of 
the Custom House and its officers only. A third reason is,—that there 
are also other important questions to decide. This will be the case in 
every session : and if the Corn Laws be put off until there is nothing 
else demanding attention, they will never be settled at all. In short, 
the unfitness of the time isa pure Parliamentary excuse, which is 
urged when there is no better to be given. If a question to which 
Ministers are opposed, is brought forward in the beginning of the 
session, then it is too early—if in the latter end of the session, then it 
is too late: and if anywhere between the early and the latter part, then 
it is not the proper time. But the shallowest person must see 
through so flimsy a veil as this. The veal reason of a refusal to admit 
cheap corn, is, that it would lessen the rents, and, consequently, di- 
minish the incomes of the great landholders among the peers and com- 
moners, whose united force is too great for any Minister to overcome. 
The pretended reason will be, anything that can be urged most plau- 
sibly, and with the greatest chance of being believed. ‘The reputation 
for candour and honesty on which Lord Althorp’s fame has hitherto 
chiefly rested, would be less injured, however, by his boldly avowing 
his inability to cope with the landed influence, than by such speeches 
and such excuses about the unfitness of the time, as this. 


Mr. A. Barine made a long, and as usual, a very inconsequential 
speech: he opposed any alteration in the existing laws; and con- 
tended that the manufacturers suffered nothing from their operation. 
It should be observed, in excuse for Mr. Baring, that the sphere of 
his own observations is confined to the space between his splendid 
mansion in Piccadilly, the hall of the Bank of England, and his seat 
and park in Hampshire; and that he may, therefore, really believe 
the manufacturers do not suffer from dear bread: according to the 
maxim given among our extracts from old writers, in our last ;—that 
to those who are rich, and surrounded with abundance, nothing is so 
difficult as to imagine that any other persons can be in want. 

At twelve o'clock, as usual, the House began to grow hot, angry, 
and impatient; and every one who rose was considered a needless 
protracter of the debate—in other words, a nuisance and a bore, and 
assailed with cries of “ question, question,’—“ divide, divide, "to force 
him to desist. Among others, Mr. R. C, Fergusson, Mr. Cayley, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Benett, Col. Conolly, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
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and Sir F. Burdett, were clamoured against almest as loudly as Mr. 
Cobbett was on the preceding night, though not by such yelling and 
groaning. It was not that any hostility was felt to the speakers, or 
even to their views, for they embraced both sides of the question : but 
the feeling might be thus expressed,—‘ A plague on all these de- 
baters—we have had enough of speeches—we are tired —we are hot— 
we are thirsty—we ave sleepy—we are peevish and ill-humoured,— 
and want to get away ; therefore we will force on the division, and ery 
«question! question! question !’” This we believe to be an accurate 
and faithful picture of the case; but surely it would be far better to 

ut a limit to each man’s oration—to fix a certain hour at which the 

bate should close—and subject all these matters to fixed rules and 
regulations, rather than endure a repetition of these nighily brawls 
on the gravest and most important questions, for the decision of 
which the calmest temper and the most unbiassed judgment is 
necessary. 


The following scene occurred towards the close of the debate. 
While Mr.O’Conne Lt was contending that tho’ landlords demanded 
the exclusion of foreign corn on the plea that their lands were bur- 
thened with heavy imposts, yet they refused to join with him in 
sweeping away these imposts, one of the heaviest of which was 
Tithes, and that, therefore, their only object was to keep up their own 
incomes—there were loud cries of ‘“‘ Hear, hear,” from the manu- 
facturing Members, and equally loud cries of «« No, no,” from the agri- 
cultural Members: and amidst these cries a faint sound was heard 
from the Strangers’ Gallery. This was the signal for universal curi- 
osity ; and on Mr. Dundas stating, from the side gallery, that some 
stranger had committed a breach of privilege, by expressing his feel- 
ings on the debate, Mr. Frankianp Lewis moved that the gallery 
should be cleared. ‘This was accordingly done; as it appears, that by 
parliamentary usage, any single Member may, at any time, move this 
to be done, and the Speaker must, in such case, comply, whether the 
whole House beside should oppose it or not. 


The Gallery being cleared, there was observed to be one soli 
person sitting in the midst of it, who, as soon as the doors were closed, 
rose and said, that it was from him the sound had proceeded; that as 
a Member of the House he felt at liberty to sit where he pleased, and 
had accordingly taken up his seat beside a friend in the Stranger's 
Gallery ; that, as a Member, he considered himself also at liberty to 
cheer, or otherwise, wherever he happened to be seated ; and if he 
had erred against the forms of the House, he had not done so 
knowingly. 

The Member so explaining himself was Mr. Patrick Lator; and 
the explanation being deemed sufficient, Mr. Franxiann Lewis 
rose to withdraw his motion for clearing the Gallery, and to move the 
re-admission of the strangers who had been just expelled. While on 
his legs, however, he said, that he wished to justify himself for the step 
he had taken ; and he accordingly launched into a eulogy on the im- 
portant privilege of freedom of debate; declaring that whenever any 
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attempt was made to overawe a Member by expression of applause or 
censure from the Gallery, the freedom of debate would be at end, the 
privileges of the Commons of England be destroyed, and public liberty, 
and every other good, annibilated for ever! It was, in short, a rho- 
domontade, such as might suit the mock-monarchy of a burlesque tra- 
gedy on the stage, but was perfectly ludicrous, considering the object, 
time, and place. Why, during the course of this very evening, and of 
almost every other that had passed during the session, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis must have seen attempts made to interrupt or overawe the free- 
dom of debate, by coughing, clamouring, hooting, yelling, &c. directed 
against Members on all sides, with no other view than to force them to 
desist from speaking at all, or to drown what they said in noise, if 
they persisted in proceeding. Is not this interrupting the freedom of 
debate, whether it proceeds from the body of the House, or the Gal- 
lery ? and are not many persons, every night, prevented from expres- 
sing their views and feelings, by the actual operation or anticipation of 
this? What a mockery, then, to pass all this by without a murmur, 
and to see the House turned nightly into a bear garden from the mis- 
conduct of its own Members, without complaint : and yet to be ready 
to burst with indignation at a mere whisper of applause (for it was no- 
thing more) proceeding from the Gallery, lest it should overawe and 
interrupt the freedom of debate ! 


Let us not be misunderstood. We would not permit, in a legisla- 
tive assembly, any more than in a Court of Justice, any expression of 
approbation or censure, from auditors or strangers. But, in the legis- 
lative assembly, as in the Court of Justice, we would not confine this 
prohibition to strangers merely, but extend it to members of the 
assembly itself. In Courts of Justice, neither the plaintiff nor de- 
fendant, the solicitor or the barrister, the witness or the judge, are 
allowed to utter any sounds indicative of censure or applause, beyond 
the free expression of opinions, in language understood by all. It 
should be so in the legislative assembly, where even more of calm- 
ness and earnest dignity is required than in Courts of Justice—inas- 
much, as greater and more important interests are involved in the 
decisions of those who make the laws than of those who execute them : 
and we shall never have the business of Parliament done as it ought 
to be until these abuses and absurdities are removed. : 


After the re-admission of strangers into the gallery, very little was 
said: and, at one o'clock, the House divided on the question, when 
the gallery was cleared again—according to the usual but most unne- 
cessary custom—since no inconvenience whatever could arise from 
the strangers being permitted to remain in their places during the 
division as well as during the debate: and the result of the division 
was— For admitting cheap corn from foreign countries on a fixed duty 
of 10s. a-quarter, 106; for the exclusion of cheap corn, by the main- 
senance of the present Corn Laws, 305. 


No revision of the Corn Laws, which have now been upheld by the 
decision*of both Houses, can take place during the present Session. 
It appeags.to us, from our general recollection, that a much greater 
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number than 106 pledged themselves, at the election, to have voted 
for the abolition of the present Corn Laws. It will behove the con- 
stituencies, therefore, to look well to the votes of their members on 
this and other vital questions; and to call their representatives to give 
an account of their stewardship, if their conduct has been contrary 
to their promises, which we fear will be found, in very many instances, 
be the case. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 20. 


The morning sitting was devoted to the presentation of petitions; 
and the principal business of the evening was the discussion, in Com- 
mittee, of the clauses of the Irish Church Bill. 


Previous to this, however, two announcements were made—one, 
that the office of Secretary for Ireland had been accepted by Mr. 
LITTLETON, the member for Staffordshire, and late candidate for the 
Speaker's chair; and the other, that there was no truth in the rumour 
that the Slave Question was to be put off for another Session, as 
Ministers intended to persevere in the plan of emancipation, an- 
nounced by Mr. Stanley, with as little delay as possible. 


In the debate on the Irish Church Bill, very litde that is worthy of 
record was elicited. Mr. GiLLon moved, as an amendment on one 
of the clauses, that on the death of the present incumbents, the 
revenues of the Irish church should be applied to purposes of general 
utility, and not to ecclesiastical uses. ‘The amendment was seconded 
by Mr. CutuBert Rippon, who denounced the Church Establish- 
ment altogether, as unwarranted by Scripture, and contrary to good 
policy. The House ultimately divided on the question; when the 
numbers were—For Mr. Gillon’s amendment, 16; for the original 
clause of the Bill, 125: so that the House of Commons are, by a ver 
large majority, still disposed to uphold the “ integrity,” as it is called, 
of the ecclesiastical revenues, and to resist their application to any 
other than ecclesiastical purposes; while the House of Lords would 
be probably without a dissentient voice on this subject. 


The discussion upon the various other clauses lasted till two o'clock 
in the morning—by which time the House had got as far as clause 
19—when the Chairman reported progress; and obtained leave to 


sit again, on the following day, to go through the remainder of 
the Bill. 


In the Metropolitan Police Bill, which was read a third time, Mr. 
Pease, who had before moved the insertion of a clause for prohibiting 
cock-fighting, bear-baiting, &c. within five miles of Lortdon, and which 
clause was then lost, now moved the same clause, which was carried ; 
the numbers being—For the clause, 24; against it, 16: there being 
exactly 40 members in the House. It was then, however, nearly 
three o'clock in the morning: and it was at a late hour.when Mr. 
Pease’s clause was before rejected. In addition, therefore, to the 
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other frequently enumerated evils of nocturnal legislation, may be 
added this—that it makes the issue of motions as uncertain as the 
issue of the drawing of a lottery ; and far more dependant on the 
hour of the night on which they are brought on, than on their merits. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 21. 


The House met at four, to ballot for Election Committees ; after 
the conclusion of which some petitions were presented, one of which, 
by Mr. Tennyson, was obliged to be withdrawn in consequence of 
its severe language. Mr. Young postponed his intended motion on 
the Shipping Interest, on a promise from Mr. Poulett Thomson, that 
the subject should be taken up by the Committee on Trade and Ma- 
nufactures at an early period ; and Lord Althorp gave notice that he 
would bring the subject of the Bank Charter before the House on 
Friday, the 31st of May. 

Mr. Harvey then rose to submit his motion for a return of the list 
of pensioners paid out of the Civil List, with the names and ages of 
each, and a statement of the services by which they had earned or 
become entitled to such pensions from the country. We select a few 
of the more striking passages of it :— 

‘He held in his hand a statement of the annual expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, in salaries, pensions, sinecures, half-pay, superannua- 
tions, compensations, and allowances; and he believed that tke only reason 
why it had been allowed to go on was, that the country was totally ignorant 
of its amount. The annual sum paid under those various and confused 
heads, exceeded 9,000,000/. sterling ; and the following was a detailed ac- 
count of the expenditure :— 

Salaries of 22,912 persons employed in the public offices... £2,788,907 
Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannuations, pensions, and al- 

lowances, in the army mk pep ate an oe 2,939,652 
Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannuations, pensions, and al- 

lowances, in the navy ie ove av sau «. =: 1,513,797 
Retired full-pay, half.pay, superannuations, pensions, and al- 

lowances, in the ordnance nae sai a oi 374,987 
Superannuated allowance in the civil departments of Govern- 

ment a4 Hes Ane ae ve aed Kea 478,967 
Pensions ye Bea oan oes Fe ae ie 777,556 
Pensions in the nature of compensations for the loss of offices 

in England... ae 





Pensions in Ireland, chiefly in consequence of the Union... 89,245 
Annual value of sinecure offices we “ne eve one 356,555 
Commissioners of inquiry ese ove one oe one 56,298 

£9,457 ,985 


He was ready to admit that Government had gone to a considerable extent 
in reducing the amount of the above expenditure; but allowing for all 
they had done in that way, he might with safety state that the payments 
exceeded upwards of 8,000,000/. Besides this, he held in his hand a 
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Classification of 656 Placemen and Pensioners whose Salaries, Profits, 
Pay, Fees, and Emoluments, exceeded, Jan. 5, 1830, 1,000. per annum, 
which was as follows :— 





No. of Total Emo- | Average 

















Officers. Description. luments. | Income, 
£. £. 
350----| Civil Officers. seccccccacds ccevcaces 698,805 1,997 
50-++-| Court of Chancery .ccseneesseeceee 137,216 2,744 
112-...! King’s Bench and other Judicial Officers} 338,651 3,023 
100..--| Ambassadors and Consuls-++++++.++: 256,780 2,567 
134-+--+! Military Officers «--+++++++ Cee eeeee 240,847 1,794 
36--+-| Ordnance and Artillery «+++++++e+e+ 50,155 1,390 
19.++-| Naval Officers «-cesesserceesesevess 39,835 2,076 
147-.-+| Colonial Officers --+--«+++++6 peeeee 78,996 2,578 
8--+-++| Officers of the House of Commons +--+! 20,642 2,567 
956 2,161,927 








Here, then, was an ample field for the operations of a judicious economy. 


After some observations on the conduct of the Ministers when they 
sat on the Opposition benches, in denouncing these undeserved pen- 
sions, and calling for their revision, Mr. Harvey continued— 


‘ He held in his hand a return of persons receiving pensions on the civil 
list of England, Scotland, and Ireland, incluling the 4} per cent. Duties, 
which last only amounted to 21,000/., and it was singular enough to ob- 
serve the great disproportion which the female world had in the share of 
the money. (Laughter.) The number of pensioners amounted to 1,303, 
1,022 of whom belonged to the fair sex. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) There 
were 208 persons with titles of distinction on the list, of whom 124 were 
ladies. e had made out a classification of these persons, which he would 
take the liberty of communicating to the House. The hon. gentleman then 
read the following table :— 


Return of Pensions on the Civil List of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and on the 4} per Cent. Duties. 


a 














Gross Number., Males. | Femates. 

England SPER EHH EET EEE EHHH ee 417 95 322 
Scotland SOC H ERR OEE SHESEEO SHEE HESS ES 364 47 317 
Ireland «----s+eeseveeses orto wearer renee 477 123 354 
4} per Cent. Duties .--+eeeseeeeesevecses 45 16 29 
1,303 231 | 1,022 














Persons with Titles of Distinction. 
Gross Number.| Males. | Females. 








England CHEESE EEO HO SEE HEE HEE 
Scotland COCO S EHTS O Hees BHeeeseeeeee @ 
Ireland CPP HEHE Ore eres ee Fetes esese 
4} per Cent. Duties -«ccccencccccccssecees 


19 37 
30 
6 14 
84 
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The object of the motion with which he intended to conclude'was to ob- 
jain a return of the considerations for which these various grants were 
made, and when he observed the number of ladies.on the list, and recol- 
lected the many scandalous cheap publications which had lately been cir- 
culated in the metropolis, insinuating that these “considerations” were of 
a nameless description, he could not but tltink that it would be an insult to 
those fair recipients to suppose that they could have any objection to a mo- 
tion which gave them the opportunity of showing the substantial nature 
and character of the services they had rendered. (Hear, hear.) He pre- 
ferred obtaining the information he desired by means of a return, rather 
than through a committee of enquiry, from a feeling of delicacy which he 
thought the House would at once recognize. .To “ay nothing of the incon- 
veniences attending a committee of inquiry, he could not help thinking that 
there would be great indelicacy in calling before it no less than 1,022 
ladies at this season of the year. (Laughter.) He therefore preferred con- 
veying the wishes of the House to them through that courteous medium of 
communication by which the orders of the House were usually transmitted. 


‘ There was another branch of expenditure, which showed how the people 
of this country were oppressed. In looking over the civil list, he was sur- 
prised to find that pensions were given to the servants of his late Majesty, 
consisting, of course, of the domestics of the household. The number of 
these servants was 198, and the amount of money they received 14,4461. It 
was in such things as these that was to be traced the origin of that growing 
feeling of hostility to the Government which we found every where spread- 
ing about. (Hear, hear.) The Government was strong in that House,— 
strong, not in the support, but in the fears, of that House,—yet a sentiment 
was spreading throughout the country which no lover of it could contem- 
plate without apprehension (Hear, hear); and ifthe Gevernment continued 
to pursue the course they had hitherto followed with regard to the finances 
of the country, the reform of that House, from which they all expected so 
much benefit, would turn out to be one of the greatest evils that could befal 
the country. As long as that House was constituted as it had heretofore 
been, the people always looked to reform as the means of securing good go-. 
vernment; but if that expectation should now be disappointed, to what must 
they look? They must look to themselves, and the events that had taken 
place in that great metropolis within the last week, plainly demonstrated 
that they were determined to look to themselves. (Hear.) If the people’ 
found that reform disappointed them, they must look to that for which those 
whe disappointed their just expectations would be respousible,—a revolu- 
tion in the institutions of the country. (Hear.) He did not hesitate to say 
that no one measure hag been brought forward by the Government since 
the opening of the present Parliament, which in any way corresponded with 
the expectations, not of giddy and extravagant bodies of men, but of the 
sober and rational reformers of the country—he meant the middle classes, 
Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the rational reformers of England 
by turning their backs on all those professions which, when out of office, 
had earned them the support and applause of the public. They had made 
the term Whig a by-word, and had shown that the worst species of Tory was 
a Whig in place. Had a motion like the present been brought forward, 
when the Whigs were in their old Opposition places, what declamation they 
would hear about the crying injustice of taxing the people for tle su port 
of state paupers and unmerited pensionaries. As it was, he tru the 
noble Chancellor of the Exchequer would give some intelligible reason for 
continuing a system of paying some of the offshoots of the aristocracy, who 
had never rendered the public any service in return. (Hear.) . 
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Lord Attaorp had no objection to that part of the motion which 
referred to the pensions on the consolidated fund, but objected to its 
being extended to the pensions on the civil list; because these last 
were in the gift of the monarch, and could only be revised at the be- 
ginning of a new reign. Some of the pensions also had been granted 
many years ago, and it would be difficult to ascertain, at present, the 
grounds on which they were granted. The motion, after some verbal 
amendments, was ultimately agreed to; and the returns will be a 
very curious as well as valuable document for the country. 


Sir Samuet WHALLEey next brought forward his resolution re- 
ting the House and Window Taxes, which he proposed should 
together cease on the Sth of October next. ‘The arguments by 
which this motion was supported need not be repeated, as the ground 
has been so recently gone over before. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Alderman Woop, who stated 
that since the last debate on this subject, only a few weeks ago, he 
had, in his official capacity, signed 500 sammonses for poor-rates, due 
by occupiers of houses, rated at from 40J. to 45/. per annum; and 
he asked, if these occupiers could not pay the poor-rates, how was it 
possible for them to pay the Assessed Taxes? He recommended the 
total abolition of these Scab. and the substitution in their stead, 
of an extra duty of one shilling a gallon only on ardent spirits, whieh 
would raise the amount thus reduced, and & a public good instead 
of an evil. 


Mr. Sprine Rice undertook to defend the House and Window 
Taxes, from much of the odium attempted to be cast on them: but 
though he excited the merriment of the House, by some witty sallies 
against Mr. Alderman Wood's “absolute wisdom,” and the patron- 
age of the Temperance Societies to water drinking, as hostile to the 
proposed new duties on spirits, —he failed to show any good reason why 
these imposts should not be at once removed, except that the Govern- 
ment must have a certain revenue, and were unwilling to resort to a 
property-tax to raise it. 


Colonel Evans would support the motion for the repeal: and 
mentioned the following striking facts :-— 


‘He believed that distress prevailed to a serious extent; and, indeed, 
more than was assumed by the hon. gentleman. He had been informed, 
upon very good authority, that within the last two months, no less thau six- 
teen shops in Leicester-square and Cranbourn-alley, held under the Marquis 
of Salisbury, had been thrown up, and the tenants had gone away in a 
state of bankruptcy. It could not be denied that the situation to which he 
had alluded was a favourable one for business, yet such were the results of 
the distress now prevailing. That distress had, he believed, (and he spoke 
now also upon authority) been during the last seven years progressive in the 
metropolis. He held in his hand a ducument containing information 
worthy of full consideration. From that it appeared that an extensive harde 
ware shop in the Strand, which had been established upwards of fifty y 
had in former years been in the weekly receipt of 40U. 40/. and 50/., an 
the receipts of that same shop had been during the last eight months 4/.2s. 
21,16s., 31.10s., 51.11s., 20.11s., 11, 183., 21.98., and 20. 11s. per week. (Hear. 
VOL. 11.—NO, VI. Zz 
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These were facts which were both capable of proof, and could be entabliabed. 
It had already been communicated to the ‘noble lord the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that one-half of Regent-street was in a state of insolvency, and 
he (Colonel Evans) could add, that one-half of the Strand was in the same 
condition. Almost all the houses in those streets were let to lodgers, with 
the exception of the shop and one or two rooms, by the shopkeeper, from ab- 
solute necessity. He, at the same time thought, that if any danger to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country now existed, it was to be attributed to 
these and other taxes, and the tardiness of the Government in reducing the 
expenditure of the country. The House had almost refused to listen the 
other evening to the important debate upon the Corn Laws, and though 
many Members of the present Government had formerly been favourable 
to a reduction in that and other imposts, yet he (Colonel Evans) did not 
expect to see any material reduction in the expenditure of the country, 
unless some commotion, which God avert, should press upon the Ministers 
the necessity of complying with the wants and wishes of the people.’ 

It was now about ten o'clock; and the division being expected to 
take place about this time, the House began to fill by Members who 
had not been present during the early part of the evening, and who 
had heard none of the debate, but who were now coming down, after 
dinner, to give their vote. As their only object was to be pvre- 
sent at the division, and to get this over as soon as possible, that they 
might go home again, symptoms of impatience began to manifest 
themselves on every rising of a new speaker. Mr. Brotherton was 
overwhelmed with noise and clamour, while he attempted to show 
that our taxation might be safely and honestly reduced, by diminish- 
ing the interest of the fundholder, Mr. Serjeant Spankie met no 
better reception, while he depicted the distress in Finsbury. Sir 
William Ingilby was coughed at, and interrupted, until he became 
jocose, and then he was partially Jistened to, as subjects for laughter 
always command attention. Mr. Roebuck was groaned at; and but 
for the interposition of Lord Althorp, would not have obtained an 
hearing at all. Mr. Tooke, by the aid of excellent lungs, made his 
voice rise above the storm that assailed him on rising. Mr. Ward, 
who is a sort of actor as well as speaker, and who delivers himself 
with a most oracular manner and theatrical air, which shews the 
orator to be on excellent terms with himself, was listened to, because 
the whole effect was amusing. Mr. Hume was received with a vol- 
ley ; but after persevering, it subsided. Lord Althorp, from his offi- 
cial station, and Mr. Spring Rice, from the same consideration, were 
each listened to attentively. Mr. Hawes was received with impatience, 
though he was not three minutes on his legs: and Mr. Tennyson, 
who did not occupy more than five minutes of time, spoke throughout 
amidst such continuous groaning, coughing, and interruptions, that 
it was only at intervals that portions of his broken sentences could be 
heard. There was no other reason for all this than the lateness of 
the hour, and the desire of Members to get over the division as soon 
as possible: for, with the exception of the Ministers themselves, no 
one escaped a portion of the vociferation. 


The House divided on the question about twelve o'clock, when the 
numbers were—For the repeal of the House and Window Taxes on 
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the 5th of October next, 124; Against any. repeal of these taxes; 
either then, or now, 273. There is no hope, therefore, of any relief 
from this burthen, for the present Session, at least: and it is very 
doubtful whether anything but the non-payment of them by the pee- 
ple will effect their repeal. After the division, the following conver- 
sation took place :— 

‘Mr. F. O’Connor complained of the non-attendance of Ministers during 
the presentation of petitions at the morning sittings of the House. 
ether day a petition was rnert urging the House to impeach Ministers, 
which he was anxious to have supported ; but he did not think it would be 
manly to do so, when none of the Ministers were present. The noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had violated the pledge which he gave to be 
present at the morning sittings every or. e moved, “ That it is the 
opinion of this House that the absence of Ministers during the time allotted 
for the presentation of petitions is an insult to the Commons, and an injus- 
tice to the people of England.” ; 

*Lcrd ALrHorp said that, in ccnformity with the promise which he made 
at the commencement of the session, he had attended the morning sitting 
up to Easter, when he found himself unable to attend any longer, ov account 
of his health. (Hear.) He suggested that if any hon. member had a peti« 
tion to present, which required the attendance of any particular Minister, 
he would give such Minister notice, and he would attend in his place on 
the presentation of the petition. (Hear.) 

‘Mr. F.O’Connor said that the noble lord failed in his attendance at the 
early sittings immediately after the Coercive Bill was passed. (“ Oh!”) 

‘Mr.TeNnyson was of opinion that some person connected with the Gos 
vernment, if uot a Cabinet Minister, ought to be present during the presenta~ 
tion of petitions. 

‘Colonel Davies thought the present system unsatisfactory. The labour 
imposed upon the Speaker was too great; the House should rise at 
12 o'clock. 

‘Mr.O’Connet said that, under the new arrangement, petitions did not 
receive sufficient attention from the House. 


‘After a few words from Lord Althorp, the motion was withdrawn.’ 


Notwithstanding this, the House continued to sit, till Aelf-past 
three in the morning, by which time the Members were reduced from 
407, which was the number present at the division on the House and 
Window Taxes, down to 50, which was the number present at the 
division on the question for printing the evidence on the Bristol Elece 
tion. If they had sat two hours longer, the 50 would have been re= 
duced to 25: but the irrationality of the system lies in having any 
night sittings at all. The business of the Senate should all be trans- 
acted during day-light, when men have clear heads and calm tem- 
pers; and not in the intemperate and feverish excitement of late 
hours and angry passions, amidst every combination of peevishness,, 
humour, and fatigue. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May‘22. 


The House met at four, to ballot for Election Committees and 
an order having been made on the preceding evening that the names 
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of the absent Members should be reported to the Speaker, for the 
purpose of ordering those who could not sufficiently justify their abs 
gence, to be taken into custody by the serjeant-at-arms, the House 
was unusually full, there being upwards of 500 Members present at 
prayers. When the ballotting was completed, however, and the 
committee formed, at least 400 left the House ; so that when the first 
division of the evening on the Gravesend Pier Bill took place, which 
was about six o'clock, the numbers were—for the Bill, 68; against it, 
37 :—the whole number of Members present being 105. The. re- 
tiring 400 had gone to dinner; and the House continued thus thinly 
attended, until about nine, when they began to return; and at ten, the 
numbers had got up to about 200: so that 300 of the Members, 
whom the fear of the serjeant-at-arms had drawn down to the House 
at four, and the attractions of dinner had drawn away from the House 
at six—did not return again for the same evening, though two very 
important subjects were to be discussed, and decided by vote:—one, 
the referring the Reform Bill to a Committee, to examine and report 
upon its defects: and the other, the removing the last stain of into- 
lerance from the statute-book, by admitting the Jews to an equal 
participation of civil rights with ourselves. 


The first of these subjects was introduced by Mr. Tooker, who, 
after a speech pointing out the anomalies and ambiguities in the present 
Reform Bill, moved the appointment of a Select Committee, to con- 
sider the amendments that might be made in it to facilitate its work- 
ing cheaply, expeditiously, and with certainty, in all its details. 


The motion was opposed by Lord Joun Russeit, Mr. Sprine 
Rice, and the Sonicrror GENERAL, on the part of the Goverument, 
chiefly on the ground that it was nol the proper time to propose any 
amendments, and that a Committee would not be likely to effect the 
object so well as if it were left to the Government itself. 


Mr. Warburton moved an amendment, confining the object of 
the Committee to reporting the contradictory decisions that had taken 
place by revising barristers, returning officers, and parliamentary 
committees, with a view to settle disputed points: but though this was 
supported by a greater number of speakers than the original motion, 
it was still opposed by the Government, who promised to take the 
matter into their own hands next session, if the House would only 


allow them time. ‘The following short speech of Mr. C. BuLLer was 


the best of the evening, and contains the completest answer to the 
claims for delay. 


‘Mr. C. Butier hoped that this motion would be pressed to a division. 
They had, it was true, heard from the Solicitor-General that government 
would, in the next session of Parliament, take up the subject. Now, he 
objected to this delay for four reasons,—first, because His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters might not perhaps be His Majesty’s ministers next session, (hear, 
hear), and therefore they might not have it in their power to redeem the 
pledge which they had hastened to give; second, because they had quite 
enough to do without adding this task to their burdens; third, because the 
had managed so badly almost every thing which they had taken in io 
that he was not inclined to give them much credit for their future efforts 
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(hear, hear); and, fourth, because he conceived that any alteration in the 
measure should rather proceed from that house, than from His Majesty’s 
ministers. (Hear, hear). He was of opinion thatthe defects pointed out, 
called for immediate revision; and he therefore was not willing to allow. 
the present session to pass over without amending the bill, merely because 
the Solicitor-General stated that something would be done in the course 
of the ensuing session.’ 


The House divided on the question, when the numbers were—For 
referring the defects of the Reform Bill to a Committee in the terms 
of Mr. Warburton’s amendment, 68; against it, 94: so that this 
matter also must stand over till another Session. 


The second reading of the Bill for removing the existing civil disa- 
bilities from the Jews was moved, without a speech, by Mr. Robert 
Grant, who had before delivered his sentiments fully on this subject, 


*Sir R. Incxis rose to state the reasons which compelled him to oppose 
in every stage a Bill pregnant with mischief in its principle, and in its 
effects certain to be attended by disastrous consequences. The question 
was, whether the legislature was to continue Christian, at least in name 
and form, or to consist, in part, of individuals who regarded the most sacred 
characters of our religion as blasphemers and idolaters, hateful to God and 
accursed amongst men. The present was not a light or trivial question, 
and he regretted that none of his Majesty’s Ministers were present, with 
the exception of the Right Hon. President of the Board of Control, who 
—_ attended because the subject had been brought forward by his 

ight Hon. relative ; the members of the Government should have auantem 
and if they were not prepared to take a decided course in relation to a bil 
so important, they ought, at least, to condescend to listen to what could be 
urged on the question. He was sorry that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
R. Grant) had not proposed the second reading in a speech to which he 
might have replied, and that it only remained for him to answer some of 
the observations made on a former evening. After noticing some of the 
topics in Mr. Grant’s former speech, the Hon. Baronet said that the Bill 
was so sweeping in its principle, that after admitting the Jews to a seat in 
the Legislature, he saw no reason why Hindoos, Mahommedans, and 
Parsees, might not be equally admitted, and Christianity thus swept away 
from the legislative assembly of the land. The Jews were an exclusive 
people, and would prefer a Jew at Warsaw or in Poland, to a Christian in 
the land in which they lived—and therefore they ought not to be entrusted 
with legislative power: as this would ultimately tend to unchristianize 
the country. He therefore moved, as an amendment, that the Bill should 
be read on that day six months. 


*Mr.Sinccate seconded the amendment ; and said that by admitting the 
Jews to the privileges of this assembly, the House would be virtually con- 
fessing that Christ was an impostor. If there were no other reason against 
their admission, he thought this a most conclusive one—that we began our 
proceedings with Christian prayers, at which no Jew could be present; 
and that, therefore, they ought not to be admitted as members of this 
assembly. 

‘Mr. Bucuincnam said, that when he entered the House, he had no in. 
tention to take part in the dehate, though he shuuld on this, as on a former 
occasion, give the measure the support of his vote. Some of the observa. 
tions, however, that had fallen from the Hon. mover and seconder of the 
amendment, ap d to him so extraordinary, that he felt it his duty to 
Oppose them. e Hon. Barone’ *)} + member for the University of 
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ford, had objected to the principle of the Bill, because it would admit Hin- 
doos, Mahommedans, and Parsees, equally with Jews, to a seat im the 
British Legislature. In practice, he did net conceive there would be any+ 
thing to apprehend on that score—as it was exceedingly improbable that 
such persons would become candidates for that honor. But in principle, 
he éaw no objection whatever to the admission of any British subject, who 
should be freely chosen, by a legally qualified constituency, to a seat 10 that 
Honse, whatever might be his peculiar views on religious subjects. ‘Phe 
qualities required for a good legislator, were, intelligence, a and 
integrity ; and these were possessed by Jews, in as large a degree as by 
Christians. Of their intelligence few would doubt; indeed, the 
general impression was, that in matters of business they were s0 much 
more clever and penetrating than ourselves, that it required no ordinary eare 
to match them in skillful negociation. In experience they were quite our 
equals, as their range of observation and their sphere of transactions was 
enerally more enlarged than our own. And in integrity, they stood as 
high in all pecuniary and mereantile obligations, as any sect, or class of 
people that could be named. In all political and moral qualities, they 
were, therefore, fit to be representatives ; and whatever might be their reli- 
gious opinions, they were answerable for these, not to any human tribunal, 
but to the great Judge of all. The same arguments which had so triamph- 
antly cairied the Catholic Relief Bill, applied equally to this measure of 
Emancipation for the Jews: as they were founded on one grand principle 
of Toleration—that no peculiarity of opinion on religious matters, no sim- 
gularity of speculative but conscientious belief, ought to deprive any Bri- 
tish subject of an equal participation with all other British subjects, of 
any civil right and privilege of the State. (Hear, hear.) 
*It had been contended that the Jews were so exclusive a people, tha 
they were not to be trusted on that account. He confessed that his ac- 
uaintance with the Jewish nation in various countries of the earth, in- 
uced him to believe that they were no more exclusive than the people of 
any other sect. Like all other men they were the creatures of circum- 
stances, and of the legislation under which they lived. In countries where 
they were most severely persecuted, there they associated more closely toge- 
ther for consolation. In countries where they were most liberally treated 
there their affections became more and more expanded beyond their narrow 
circle. Throughout the Eastern world their degradation was extreme, be- 
cause the treatment they received was cruelly unjust. In Europe they 
were a more enlightened and a more elevated race, because their persecu- 
tions were less severe; and whatever of inferiority or disqualification re- 
mained to adhere to them, it was in our power to remove: as, by placi 
them on a level with ourselves in the enjoyment of every civil and politi 
right, they would soon become our equals in every moral and intellectual 
virtue. (Hear, hear.) This principle was to him so clear,—that man was 
the creature of circumstance and legislation, that good men were made bad 
by coersion and oppression, and bad men converted into good by concilia- 
tion and by freedom—that he should deem it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it, by way of argument or proof: but, with the permission of the 
ouse, he would mention one striking historical fact, connected with the 


History of the Parsees in India, in illustration of the truth of the sentiment 
here professed. It was this:— 


“At the period of the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, the inhabitants 
of that country were chiefly fire-worshippers, or followers of Zoroaster. The 
proselytizing spirit of Mohammedanism made the great bulk of the peo 
converts to that religion. A small remnant remained, however, faithful tot 
doctrines of theirfathers,and immovable in their attachment to their opinions. 
These became the objects of especial persecution; and, by a long series of op- 
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pressions, they ultimately becamé so poor, s0 vicious, anid so degraded, that 
the earth perhaps hardly contained upon its surface a more truly contempti- 
bleclass of men. A portion of them were led by circumstances to emigrate to 
Guzerat, one of the provinces of India, where, meeting with somewhat bet- 
ter treatment, they greatly improved. Soon after, they proceeded further 
south, and settled in the Island of Bombay, then under the government of 
the Portuguese, where they were admi to the equal enjoyment of all 
the civil privileges enjoyed by the Portuguese themselves. From that 
period they began to improve in every respect; and, at the present mo- 
ment, while the Guebrs, or fire worshippers of the original race, now remain- 
ing in Persia, are still among the most ignorant and depraved of the inha- 
bitants of that country, the Parsees in India, a part of the self-same stock, 
have advanced so rapidly in improvement, that they are among the most 
intelligent and virtuous of all the Indian tribes ;—well acquainted with the 
English language—versed in European scieaces—forming partners in some 
of the first English houses of business; (a distinguishe ) seneorg at Bom- 
bay, having been a partner in the firm of Sir Charles Forbes, lately a Mem- 
ber of this House) and though originally the inhabitants of an inland 
country, Persia, without any maritime fleet, and where a ship is scarcely 
ever seen, they have now become the finest ship-builders in the world ; con- 
structing, in the arsenals of Bombay, ships of war of the largest class, for 
the British navy, which are drafted, moulded, built, and launched entirely 
by Parsees ;-and, on their arrival jn this country, are the envy of the Bri- 
tish builder in the dock-yards of Plymouth, Portsmouth, rd, and 
Sheerness ; and the admiration of British seamen, wherever they are seen. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘One word more, and he would conclude the few observations which he 
had felt it his duty to offer to the House. The hon. Member who had 
seconded the amendment, had said that the very circumstance of our com- 
mencing the proceedings of each day with Christian prayer offered up in 
the name of the Saviour, was with him a sufficient reason for the exclusion 
of the Jews. Now, he begged to say, that though this might be a reason 
that might operate upon the Jews themselves, so as to prevent their attend- 
ing the House while such prayers were offering up, it could be no possible 
reason why we should not admit them if they chose to attend. The public 
worship in every Christian church commenced with prayers, and the name 
of the Saviour was invoked throughout. But would any one contend that 
this was a reason why we should by law exclude all Jews from entering 
such churches? That was surely their affair and not ours, Nay, so con- 
trary was our conduct to the principles thus avowed, that we had Religious 
Societies expressly formed to promote the conversion of the Jews, and we 
did all in our power to persuade them to attend places of Christian worship, 
and become believers in the faith that we wow 9 professed. (hear, hear.) 


‘ After all, however, the question, whether Jews should find admission 
into the British Senate, was one which depended rather upon the electors 
of England than upon the Jews themselves. In an un-reformed Parlia- 
ment, when seats for boroughs were bought and sold openly in the market, 
there might be great facility in a wealthy Jew becoming a Member of the 
House of Commons, by the purchase of a seat from a patron or a peer. 
But under the present constitution of Parliament, he would haye to 
himself to some independent constituency, and must obtain the peforence 
of the majority of the electors before he could be retu as duly 
chosen. There was no one who knew the prejudices still lingering among 
the uneducated classes against the Jews, that could conceive this 
an easy task, or a very probable event. But if it should be so, if 
a free constituency should choose for their representative an able 
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an intelligent, a liberal, and an upright man, without considering “his. 
religious opinions to be a disqualification, why should the law inter- 
to prevent their choice being carried into effect, as freely as the choice 
of any other body of electors in the kingdom? The portals of the Senate 
should be thrown open to talent and to integrity, in whatever class it —_ 
be found. Religious belief should be held too sacred to be violated or di 
turbed by man, except in the way of persuasion and of prayer. Christi 
was of too noble, too exalted, and too divine a character, to require suc 
unworthy aids as persecution and oma ; and they who dreaded lest 
the admission of a single Jew into the Senate of the land, should un- 
christianize the country, and destroy the religion of the gospel, 
themselves, the severest censure of condemnation on that very faith, in 
which they professed to believe, but the foundations of which they thought 
so unstable as to be thus easily overthrown ! 


‘For these, and for other reasons; which, had time permitted, he would 
have stated more in detail, but from which, at the present late hour, he 
would abstain, he should give this liberal measure of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment his very humble but sincere and cordial support. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 


Mr. Fincu and Sir OswaLp Mose ey opposed the Bill, and ex 
ressed their astonishment at the ultra-liberal doctrines avowed by the 
Soethee for Sheffield; which, if acted upon, would open the flood- 
tas of ultra-toleration, and ultimately destroy the religion of the land 
They were followed by Dr. Lushington and Lord John Russell, whose 
speeches we give entire. 


‘Dr. Lusuincton could not but think that the opponents of the bill, 
though professing Christianity, were forgetful of one of its first principles 
—that of doing by others as they would be done by; inasmuch as they 
seemed determined to continue a system of privation and exclusion from 
just rights towards a particular class of men, though, if they suffered in 
their own proper persons one-twentieth part of that exclusion, they would 
be the first to cry out that the system was intolerant and malignant. 
ra He was of opinion that those who would deny to a number of 

lis Majesty’s subjects the possession of the capability of being elected to 
seats in that House, were bound to show that the exclusion was justified 
by some misconduct on the part of the Jews, or that mischiefs would 
arise from their admission to those rights and privileges which were con- 
ceded by the constitution to other members of the same nation: no such 
allegations had been made, but it had been urged that the legislature 
ought to be wholly Christian. He denied this necessity, and maintained 
that such a doctrine had never yet been laid down by any constitutional 
authority or writer. If such, then, was not the case, where, he would ask, 
could be the evil of the present bill? True, it had been said that it would 
open the doors of Parliament to Mahometans and the followers of Zoro- 
aster; but he, for one, would erase from the statute-book all disqualifica- 
tions with regard to oaths, except in cases of individuals holding offices in 
another country, and would leave it to the discrimination of the ele~tors of 
this country, whose interests were at stake, to select those for their repre- 
sentatives whom they might consider most competent to protect and defend 
their rights and interests. It was impolitic to narrow and limit the mar- 
ket for talent, for no country was so superabundant of talent and industry 
as to be able to afford to narrow its market for either, by a system of ex- 
lusion ; that exclusion was iniquitous, because it would neither benefit he 
country nor gratify that honourable ambition which was more or less the 
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characteristic of man. (Hear.) He must again deny that the passing: 
of this bill would place the Christian religion in danger, and he w 
entreat the House to complete the great work commenced by the of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and by the emancipation of the 
Catholics, by removing the Jewish disabilities; and that they would not 
be led aside by those who had before denominated one sect idolators, and 
now proclaimed another sect blasphemers. (Hear, hear.) He trusted the 
House would no longer allow the degradation to which the existing 
iniquitous laws had reduced the Jewish subjects of His Malena if so, 
he was satisfied (if there was truth in human nature) that body would 
justify the concession, by raising themselves in the scale of society, both to 
their own honour and to the benefit of the country. (Hear, hear.) 


‘Lord J. Russe. was unwilling to lose the opportunity of declaring his 
approbation of the principle of this bill. As a question of practice, he 
could not understand how the constitution could be exposed to danger by 
the bill. The number of Jews in England was 27,000 ; three or four might 
be called to the bar; four or five might be admitted to offices; and one or 
two might gain seats in that house; and if so, he could hardly suppose 
they would discover their peculiar religious belief there. Asa question of 

rinciple, he had always maintained that religious x eene ought not to 
the subject of civil disability : if it was to be made the subject of penalty, 
it was not by excluding persons from seats in Parliament that he should 
enforce the disability, but he would go the whole length, and say that the 
ea should be enforced by banishment or death: he knew no medium 
tween enforcing it with severity or not at all. Never having heard of 
any reason why a Jew should not be able to perform his duty as honestly 
and as bravely in defending the crown and the constitution of England as 
any other subject, he should give his hearty vote in support of the bill. 
(Hear, hear).’ 

The House then divided, when the numbers were—For the second 
reading of the Jewish Emancipation Bill, 189 ; Against it, 52.—After 
this the House became deserted, till it dwindled down to 28 Members, 
and was counted out at half-past two o'clock in the morning. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Notices of Motion. 


Mr. Barron,——Resolutions—1. That the Tithe system in Ireland has been the 
fruitful source of misery and crime, and ought to be totally extinguished. 

2. That a Land Tax ought to be substituted for payment of the present In- 
cumbents, and such other purposes of general utility, as the may 
deem necessary. ——[Tuesday, 28th May.] ‘ 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer. ——On going into the Committee of Supply, to move, 

That the House go into a Committee of the whole House, to take inte con- 

sideration the state of the Expenditure of the Country, with a view very con- 

a * reduce the same, ——( Deferred from Monday, 20th May, till Friday, 
st May. ‘yeh 

Mr.-O'Connell.——Bill to disfranchise the County of the Town of Carrickfergus. 

——( Thursday, 6th June.) 
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Mr. Buckingham.—— To move, as an Amendment to the Resolutions of the Go 

vernment, on the subject of Colonial Stavery, the following Resolutions,— 

1, That every Slave in His Majesty’s Dominions has an indefeasible right to 
Emancipation, without delay, and without price. : 

2, That, from and after the 21st of August, 1834, the anniversary of His present 
Majesty's birth-day, Slavery shall cease to exist in every part of the British 
Empire. 

3. That immediate measures be taken to ascertain the actual amount of pecu- 
niary loss that may be sustained by the owners of Colonial estates, from the 
substitation of free labour for slave labour in their several plantations; and 
to determine to what extent the national funds should be appropriated to 
compensate all those by whom such pecuniary loss may be actually sustained. 

4. That an adequate supply of a preventive Police, an independent and impar- 
tial Magistracy, and a body of Teachers for infant and adult schools, be sent 
out from the Mether Country, to all the Colonies in which Slavery is to be 
abolished; the expense to be borne out of the funds hitherto appropriated to 
the support of our military establishments in those parts, which, on the 
entire abolition of Slavery, may be extensively and safely reduced.— 
[Thursday, 30th May. ] 

Mr. O'Connell. Bill to improve the Navigation of the Rivers, Lakes, and 
Estuaries of Ireland. ——[Thursday, 6th June. } 

Mr. Lyall.-——To alter and amend an act passed in the reign of His Majesty 
Geo, 2, intituled, “ An Act for the relief and support of maimed and disabled 
Seamen, and the Widows and Children of such as shall be killed, slain, or 
drowned in the Merchants’ service.” ——[{Thurday, 27th June. ] 

Mr. Barron. ——In Committee on Irish Grand Jury Bill, to move, That so much 
of the 39th of Geo. 3, cap. 17, should be repealed, as compels the Grand Jury 
of the County of Waterford to build any County Infirmary they may erect in 
the Town of Kilmac-Thomas.—Also, to insert a clause in said Grand Jury Bill, 
to empower the grand Jury of the County of Waterford to build one or more 
Infirmaries in any part of said County that they may think proper. 

Mr. Cayley ——On the first convenient opportunity on the discussion of the 
Bank Charter, to move, that it having been resolved, “ T'hat it is the opinion 
of this House, that any alteration in the Monetary system of the Country which 
would have the effect of lowering the standard of value would be highly inex- 
pedient and dangerous,” a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a conjoint Standard of Gold and of Silver; or, in 
consileration of its more adequate and more steady supply, if a Silver Standard 
be preterred, of Silver alone, 

Sir Andrew Agnew.-—— Bill to promote the better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—— [Next Session. ] 

Mr. Hume. To move for a Select Committee to inquire into the circumstances 
attending @ Petition from Stroud in favour of the Factory Regulation Bill.—— 
{lhursday, 30th May.]} 

Colonel Davies.—-On reading Order for going into Committee of Supply, to 
move, That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the Military and 
Colonial Expenditure of the Country.——[ Deferred till Monday, 3rd June.) 

Mr. Lambert. To move, That an humble Address be presented to His Majes- 
ty, praying that no directions be hereafter issued to His Majesty's Attorney 
General in Ireland, for any further proceedings whatever under the provisions 
of the Act of last Session, for the recovery of the arrears of Tithes for the year 
1831; and that such proceedings as have been already commenced for such 
purpose, and are now pending, shall cease, and be no further prosecuted. 
[Wedneday, 5th June.} : 

Mr. Lloyd Watkins.-—Resolution for the repeal of the whole Duty on Malt, and 
for the imposition of such a Duty on Beer and Spirits, as may cover the defici- 
ency.——|[ Deferred till Thursday, 6th June.] 

Mr. Charles Buller. ——~On going into Committee of Supply, to move Resolutions 
declaring the necessity of continued and extensive reductions in all the publie 
establishments.——[ Deferred till Friday, 7th June.] 
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Petitions presented. 


Poor Laws.——Petition of Occupiers and Inhabitants ef Countesthorpe, for sime 
plifying the present Law of Settlement. 

Lords’ Day Observance Bill,—---Petition of Inhabitant Householders of A 
Saints, Wandsworth, against any Legislative Enactients. 

Criminal Laws. Petition of Inhabitants of Bath, for the repeal of the punish- 
ment of Death for offences against property. 

Vote by Ballot, &e.——Petition of Householders, Electors, and Inhabitants of 
Bath, for the adoption of Vote by Ballot, and the repeal of the Septennial Act’ 

Septennial Act. Petition of Inhabitants of Ludlow, for the repeal thereof. 

Vote by Ballot.——Petition of Inhabitants of Ludlow, for the adoption of Vots 
by Ballot. ‘ 

Sele of Beer Act.——Pctition of Inhabitants of Merthyr Tydvil, for an inquiry 
before any alteration of the Act. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for amendment of the Act;—of Magistrates, 
Clergy, Gentry. and Inhabitants of Burnley ;—of Inhabitant Householders of 
Padiham ;—of Walton-le-dale ;—of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
Connty of Glamorgan ;—of the Minister, Magistrates, Churchwardens, Overs; 
seers, and Inhabitants of Aberdare;—of Magistrates and Inhabitants of Brid- 
port;—and, Inhabitants of Yatton. 

Lapcashire Assizes. Petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, Tradesmen, and 
others, of Salford, in favour of their adjournment to Manchester and Li- 
verpool, 

Malt. -——-Petitions for the repeal of the Duty thereon ;—of Farmers and Oceue 
piers of land of the County of Cambridge, and Isle of Ely ;—of Landholders, 
Commissioners of Supply, Justices of Peace, and others, of the County of 
Elgin ;—and, of William Clarance, of the Foreign of Reigate. 

Taxation. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Ludlow, for the reduction thereof. 

Cornwall Assizes.— Petition of Inhabitants of Truro, that that Town may be 
made an Assize town in place of Launceston. 

Charch in Ireland Bill.—- Petition of the Archdeacon and Clergy cf the Arch- 
deaconry of Sarum, against. 

Protestant Dissenters. —— Petition of the Minister, Deacons, and Members of the 
Cougregation of Independents worshipping at Bethel Chapel, Darlington, for 
redress of grievances in relation to Marriages, Parochial Rates, and Regs- 
tration. 

Municipal Corporations. ——Petitions for granting to the Inhabitants of Corporate 
‘Towns the privilege of electing their Municipal and local authorities ;—of In- 
habitants of Armagh ;—and, of Ludlow; referred to the Select Committee on 
Municipal Corporatiuns. 

Malt Tax.-—— Petitions for the repeal thereof ,;—of Landowners, Occupiers, aol 
Inhabitants of the hundred of Blything (Sutfolk);—of Inhabitants of the hun- 
dred of Carlford (Suffolk) ;—of Owners and Oceupiers of Land, and Inhabit 
ants of the County of Rutland ;—of Agriculturists and Inhabitants of Newbury ; 
—of Hungerford ;—of Freeholders, Copyholders, and Farmers of Lanhilleth ; 
—and, of Cummissioners of Supply, Justices of the Peace, Landholders, and 
others, of the County of Banff. 

Lords’ Day Observance kill.__— Petition of John Paterson, farmer, and Justice 
of the Peace, of.Sutherland, for the amendment thereof, 

Church Establishment (Wales.)—— Petitions complaining of the state of the 
Established Church in Wales, and praying for a reform therein ;—of Inhabit. 
ants of Llanegryn and Llangelynin ;—and, of Newtown. 

Debtor and Creditor.——Petition of Merchants, Tradesmen, and Jubabitant of 
Lowestoft, and its neighbourhood, for the amendment of the Law in relation to 
Debtor and Creditor, and for a Law whereby debts under £20 may be recovered 
by a more summary and less expensive process. 

Laccashire Assizes.—-~Petition of Magistrates, Clergy, Merchants, ae 
a — of Leigh, in favour of their adjournment to Liverpool 

anchester, 
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Municipal Corporations, —Petition of Citizens of Worcester, for liberty to elect 
their Magisterial and local authorities; referred to the Select Committee on 
Municipal Corporations. 

Chester Corporation. —Petition of Freemen and Citizens of Chester (presented 
14th February}; referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

House and Window Tax.——Petition of Inhabitants of Stoke Damerel, for the 
repeal thereof. sth : 

Jews.—Petitions for the removal of the civil disabilities affecting them ;—of 
Residents of Devonport and Stonehouse ;—and, of Emanuel Franklin, Phineas 
Franklin, and James H. Lyon. ‘ 

Ejectment.——Petition cf Freeholders and Copyholders resident in Bilston, for 
amending the Lawin relation thereto. 

Receipt Stamps. —— Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Merchants, Traders, and 
Inhabitants of the Burgh of Burntisland ;—and, of Edinburgh. 

Apothecaries Act. Petition of Students of Medicine in the University and 
Private Medical School of Edinburgh, for the amendment thereof. 

Church in Ireland Bill. Petition of Inhabitants of Penzance, in favour. 

Nocturnal Legislation. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Stockton-upon-Tees, for thé 
discontinuance of that practice. 

Septennial Act.-—- Petition of Inhabitants of Hull, and its neighbourhood, for 
the repeal of the Septennial Act, the adoption of Vote by Ballot, the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes, &c. ’ 

Hand-loom Weaving. Petitions of Hand-loom Weavers of Darvel, for the 
establishment of a Board of Trade for the regulation of that department of 
Manufacture. 

Laws of Entail and Primogeniture.——Petition of Members of the Political 
Union, and other Inhabitants of Kilmarnock, for the abolition thereof. 

Poor Laws (lreland.) —~Petition of Inhabitants of Belfast, for the introduction of 
a modified system of Poor Laws into Ireland. 

Protestant Dissenters. —~ Petitions for redress of grievances in relation of Mar- 
riages, Parochial Rates, and Registration ;—of Persons assembling at the Meet- 
ing House, Nuneaton ;—and, of Wesleyans of Grantham, 

Municipal Corporations. ——Petitions for granting to the Inhabitants of Core 
porate Towns the privilege of electing their Municipal and local authori- 
ties ;—of Inhabitants of Exeter ;—of Leicester;—and, of Electors and Rate. 
payers of Brecknock; referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Cor- 
porations, 

Assessed ‘Taxes. Petition of the Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriff, Common Council- 
men, Citizens, and Inhabitants of Canterbury, for the repeal thereof, 

Lord’s Day Observance. Petition of Samuel Dobell, of Cranbrooke, against 
Legislative Enactments. 

House and Window Taxes,——Petitions for the repeal thereof;—of Rated In- 
habitants of St. Clement Norwich ;—of Inhabitants of St. Giles Camberwell ;— 
of New Sarum ;—of Vestrymen and Inhabitant Householders of St. Giles in the 

- Fields and St. George Bloomsbury ;—of Inhabitants of Braintree and Bock« 
ing ;—and, of the Vestry of St. Mary-le-bone. 

Taxation. —— Petitions for relief therefrom ;—of Inhabitants of Wakefield ;—and, 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Oaths.——Petition for the substitution of an Affirmation for an Oath ;—of 
Christian people resident in Limerick ;~—and, in Ennis. . 

Tithes. Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Land-owners and Occupiers of 
Land in Liandrinio ;—and, of Land-owners and Occupiers, Members of the 
North Devon Agricultural Association, and others, Inhabitants of the Northern 
Division of the County of Devon. 

Lord's Day Observance.—Petition of Inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
for giving facility for instructive and scientific lectures on Sundays, and that 
means may be taken for diverting the working population, and affording them 
rational amusement. 

Unstamped Publications.—— Petitions complaining of imprisonment for vending 
Unstamped Publications ;—of George Barber ;—and, of Richard Carlile. 
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GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR THE GRADUAL ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. 


As the discussion of this subject will come on in Parliament during 
the ensuing week, we are sure that our readers will forgive us for re- 
verting to the subject, as the one of the greatest importance that now 
occupies the public mind. Our objections to the Government plan are 
already before them; and we are happy to find that, throughout the 
country generally, the feeling of pa ke and indignation 
against that plan is rapidly spreading and gaining ground. We will 
not repeat those objections here; but devote a few pages to the con- 
sideration—Ist, Of the general character and consequences of Slavery ; 
2d, Of the pecuniary sacrifices which it imposes on the British nation; 
3d, Of the effect which its abolition would have on the improvement 
of Ireland and of India, as well as of the great continent of Africa, and 
of the Eastern world. 4th and lastly, of the superiority of immediate 
over gradual emancipation, as applied to the slaves themselves—as well 
as to all other parties. 


First, then, as to the nature and character of Slavery in general; 
capaci its injustice, its illegality, its incompatibility with the 
Christian religion, and its debasing effects both on the master and on 


the slave. 


Its injustice (and in that term its illegality and hostility to religion 
may be considered to be included) must be manifest from this, that it 
originated in the actual stealing away of men from their country and 
their homes, without the shadow of aright to their possesion ; by which 
means the double crime was committed of fomenting the most un- 
justifiable wars in Africa, for the sake of the captives thus to be car- 
ried away into bondage, and of laying the foundation of all the hor- 
rors that afterwards resulted from the Slave Trade, and the system of 
Slavery so long continued. Now, as no length of time could make 
wrong right, it therefore follows, that if the antiquity of the practice or 
the length of its duration is an argument for any thing,. it will be to 
shew the greater necessity for immediate measures to prevent its 
further continuance. The longer a wrong has been endured, the 
more prompt and more efficacious should be the remedy applied; and 
as the captivity was not gradual, but sudden and immediate, in spite 
of all the dangers of resistance, rebellion, and vengeance, with which 
such a violation of rights must have been surrounded ;—so the return to 
freedom, with all the chances of compliance, of submission, and of 
gratitude, by which such a restoration of rights would be acc ied, 
might be quite as immediate, too, without the least danger to any 
party, and with benefit to all. 
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Of the tendency of Slavery to debase those subject to its influences 
no greater proof need be cited than the fact, that by it all motive to 
moral and intellectual cultivation is removed: that the master has, or 
believes he has, an interest in the repression of every rising effort to 
obtain instruction or to embrace Christianity: and that the slave, 
never tasting the first drop of the fountain of knowledge, has no thirst 
for its waters, and remains buried in an ignorance as dark and hope- 
less as can be well imagined. In confirmation of these views, the 
following considerations may be submitted :— 


‘ The incapacity of slaves for all kinds of work is easily accounted for. 
The hand never executes well what the mind has not well conceived. Our 
hysical organs cre only the instruments of our intelligence ; and when the 
a has received no developement, it can but ill direct the organs 
whieh are at its disposition. In those countries where slavery is estab- 
lished, not only the masters are incapable of improving the intellectual 
faculties of the slaves, but they universally seek to debase them: the feeling 
of security, stronger than the passion of avarice, induces them to reduce 
their slaves as nearly as possible to the state of brutes. Robin relates, that 
a French colonist of Louisiana frequently declared he feared nothing so 
much as a clever negro; that he employed all his attention to render his 
slaves stupid. He succeeded but too well. These colonists do not judge 
differently from the ancient Romans. Cato, the censor, saw nothing more 
dangerous than intellectual slaves; when his slaves did not labour he con- 
demned them to sleep, so much did he fear giving them any time to think, 
The Anglo-Americansof the southern states, who are at present the leastigno- 
rant and least brutal of slave-owners, reject, nevertheless, with horror the 
idea of teaching their slaves to read: the colonies subject to England see 
with not less terror the efforts of many of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
to spread instruction and the Christian religion among the negroes.’ 


Of the demoralizing effects of Slavery on those who exercise the 
power over the slaves, abundant proofs might be given, in the gene- 
rally depraved state of morals among the resident superintendants, 
overseers, &c., and the indifference manifested by them at vices of the 
grossest description, as well as the resistance which these masters con- 
tinually and almost uniformly make to every improvement in the eon- 
dition or culture of the slaves, suggested or commanded by the 
Government authorities at home. But on this subject we present some 
observations from the same source as quoted befure, exhibiting a de- 
gree of depravity scarcely credible, as the result of the demoralizing 
influence of Slavery on the manners of domestic life :— 


‘A colonist never grants freedom to children born from him and his 
female slaves: he exacts from them the same submission and labour he 
exacts from all his other slaves: he sells, exchanges, or transmits them to 
his heirs, according as he judges convenient. If one of his legitimate 
children succeeds to the possession of them, he too makes not the least dis- 
tinction between them and his other slaves: a brother thus hecomes. pro- 
prietor of his brothers and sisters; he exercises the same tyranny over 
them, he exacts from them the same labour, he mangles their bodies with 
the same whip; he, in like manner, subjects the females to his brutal de- 
sires: this multitude of white slaves are then almost always the fruits of 
adultery and incest. A traveller observes, that there exists so little affec- 
tion between relations in this colony, that one scarcely sees two brothers 
converse together. How is it possible any brotherly tenderness could sub- 
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sist in aman who has.ten or:‘twelve brothers and sisters, whom he coiisHlers 
as the vilest of his property, and on whom he exercises his most brutal 
passions ? aS ies 

‘Female slaves, who are unfortunately distinguished by personal béatity, 
have to fear not only the unlawful desires of the master and overséers on 
whom they depend, but also atrocious chastisements, in order to subdue 
their resistance, or to punish them ; and lastly, the jealousy of the white 
women. A woman, when she chastises one of her slaves, seeks always to 
disfigure her: the blows of the whip, sometimes even the stabs of a dagger, 
are directed on the bosom. Stedman relates an anecdote of a Creole lady, 
who observing in her plantation a young and beautiful slave, ordered a hot 
iron to be applied to her forehead, cheeks, and lips, and the tendon 
Achilles to be cut: she was thus instantly changed from beauty to de- 
formity.’ 

Two very striking cases may be here named, on the authority of 
the late President of the King’s Council at St. Lucia, Mr. Jeremie, 
who cites from the official records of the Court a case of a disputed 
account brought for the adjustment before the judges on the bench, 
where, among the items of charge, were certain sums entered as the 
value of a male and female slave, whose names were given, and. who 
were each admitted to have been flogged to death by the overseer, and 
then privately buried in the cane grounds, without any further cogni- 
zance whatever being taken of the murder; and another case of a 
young boy, who, escaping from his master, was afterwards caught and 
tried for stealing himself away, and thus depriving his master of so 
much as he was worth in money ; for which crime he was sentenced 
to be hung, while his fond mother was also tried for harbouring and 
sheltering her own child, and for this crime she was sentenced by the 
same court,—first, to witness the execution of her own child, whom 
she had thus criminally sheltered, but in vain ; and then to be herself 
confined in a prison for a long period of time! 


We may sum up the general character of the state of Slavery, then, 
under the following brief heads. The slaves in the West Indies are 
degradingly driven like cattle by the whip at their labour, which, for 
nearly half the year, lasts for one half the night, as well as the whole 
day. They are held as property, and often branded as such with a 
hot iron. They are sold at the willef their master, and the nearest 
ties in life are thus rent asunder. They are liable, whether male or 
female, to be exposed and degradingly punished by the meanest 
driver. They are compelled to work on the Sabbath for their own 
subsistence. They are denied the advantages of religious instruction, 
or the marriage tie. The most unrestrained licentiousness prevails 
amongst them, and is exhibited in a degrading, disgusting, and depo- 
pulating promiscuous intercourse, encouraged by the debaucheries of 
the whites. They can hold no property; their evidence is not re- 
ceived, and hence laws for their protection are but a mockery. 


The reader will be ready to exclaim, surely there must be some 
great and palpable gain arising from the system, to induce its maine 
tenance for a single hour! But what will be his astonishment to find, 
that instead of gain, it is attended with great and enormous loss ; that 
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uch is its inherent impolicy, that if it had not been supported and 
! ted by bounties POF prohibitions; it would long since have been 
ameliorated, and finally have fallen. We proceed, therefore, to deve- 
lope the costliness of the system, and to show the amount of pecuniary 
sacrifices entailed by it on the British nation, as well as of the im- 
pediments it offers to the improvement of Ireland, of India, and of 
Africa. 

The protecting bounties and prohibitions, by which Slavery is 
upheld and maintained, mostly applies to sugar, which is the chief 
production of our West India colonies. They are—lI. A bounty 
which is paid on the exportation of refined om and which raises 
the price of all sugar in the home market above its natural price. 
2. A high duty above what is paid from the West Indies, imposed on 
sugar the produce of the British dominions in India. 3. Prohibitory 
duties on sugar grown in all other parts of the world. 


Thus we see the cruel system pursued in the British West Indies 
requires to be supported by a bounty, paid by the people of England, 
and to be protected, not only from the competition of the produce of 
free labour, but also from that of milder systems of slave labour. The 
evils of these prohibiting systems, imposed for the protection of the 
slave cultivation of the West Iudies, do not end there; they cramp the 
commerce and bind down the energies of this country ; to the general 

rosperity of which there are éwo exceptions—the West Indies and 
Freland. In its general high character there are two dark stains—the 
slavery of the West Indies, and the condition of the population of 
Jreland. The same chains which were forged to secure the bondage 
of the slaves, also bind down the energies and prevent the prosperity 
of Ireland. The same remedy will relieve them both. They need 
no other cure than the general remonstrance of the people of England 


against the sacrifices they are compelled to make to keep both these 
evils in existence. 


The unrestricted commerce of the world, and the competition of 
free labour, would introduce improved systems into our West India 
colonies ; would gradually improve the treatment of the slaves, and 
finally extinguish Slavery itself; when these colonics, enjoying their 
natural advantages, need not fear the competition of any other country. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world would give employment to 
Ireland ; her population would then exchange idleness and rags for 
industry and comfort; her fine streams, now wasting their powers, 
would give motion to numerous manufactories; her grain and provi- 
sions, now compelled to seek a market in other countries, would then 
find ample demand amongst her own improved population. 


Injustice and cruelty may, in some cases, flourish for a time; but 
the present state of Slavery is a clear illustration of the position, that 
an all-wise Creator has made it the interest of every man to do right; 
that whatever is contrary to justice and humanity, must be equally 
contrary to sound policy ; that interest and duty are indissolubly 
bound together. But admitting these positions in the abstract, there 
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are many well-meaning, though mistaken advocates of the oppressed 
sons of Africa, who, in practice, attempt to separate them. ey are 
so desiruns that their motives for the removal of enormous evils 
should be pure, and unmixed with every other consideration, that 
they continue, without remonstrance, to contribute, by means of 
the bounty on sugar cultivated by slaves, towards the expense of 
maintaining and supporting those enormities which they condemn 
and deplore. 

It is of great importance that this part of the question should be 
rightly understood, before any facts illustrative of the impolicy of 
Slavery, or any arguments drawn from them can be availing; for 
so long as the advocates of justice and humanity make a voluntary 
sacrifice of their own interest, and thereby enable others to do wrong, 
whose interest God has made it to do right; so long as they make 
sacrifices which tend to obstruct the progress of improvement, and 
to counteract the decrees of heaven; it is to be feared that their 
conduct will have a more powerful effect than their words. Whilst 
benevolent men are the advocates of such a course, how can we 
wonder that the short-sighted policy of individuals, or of nations, 
should reject, in the pursuit of their interest, all considerations of 
benevolence and humanity? What infatuation could have intro- 
duced into the minds of the Europeans, the destruction of the native 
inhabitants of the West Indies, in order to re-people those islands, at 
an enormous expense, from the coast of Africa? And what infatua- 
tion must it have been that would reject sugar, if produced by the 
labour of the African on his native soil; and at the same time give a 
bounty on the produce of his labour, when converted into a slave, and 
forced to cultivate the exhausted svils of our West India Islands ! 
Such is truly the state of things ; for, after condemning and abolishing 
the African slave trade, we are still supporting, with enormous pecu- 
niary sacrifices, the remnant of our wickedness and folly ! 

Had commerce been carried on with enlarged and enlightened views 
of self-interest, and especially if united with motives of benevolence 
and humanity, how would knowledge and civilization have marked the 
steps of Kuropeans, and have been extended from the coasts to the 
interior of Africa! Instead of which, we have spread barbarism and 
desolation on her coasts, and thereby formed an impenetrable barrier 
to our intercourse with the more civilized interior. Had these views 
and these motives characterized our intercourse with India, how would 
darkness, ignorance, and idolatry, have been disappearing amongst 
her vast population! Had we promoted an intercourse by the ex- 
change of those things which would have spread mutwal benefit and 
comfort: with Affica, instead of exchanging ‘powder, ball, and 
brandy,’ (instruments of destruction,) on the one hand, for ‘men, 
women, and children,’ and by them introducing a deadly, poisonous, 
cramping, and encrvating system on the other: with India, instead of 
extracting an enormous revenue by means of oppressive taxation ; then 
might we, at this day, have been exchanging the produce of a vastly 
extended manafacturing industry, for the cheap productions of volun- 
tary labour on the fertile soils of Africa and India. 
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Let us look at the map of the world. We know that sugar can be 
produced, at least, thirty degrees on each side the equator; we know 
also, that an acre of good land, in those climates, will produce as many 
pounds of sugar as our land does of wheat; and that, if it Were not 
for the duty, sugar might be nearly as cheap and as plentiful as wheat, 
Who, then, can sufficiently condemn a policy which, holding im 
chains of bondage 800,000 of our fellow-beings, and which, for the 
sake of upholding this oppressive and wicked system, confines us to @ 
few little islands for our supply of one of the most valuable and impor- 
tant of all foreign productions ? Who can sufficiently condemn a por 
licy which, for the sake of furnishing to these poor miserable beings 
the few things with which the'r masters may choose to supply them, 
restricts and sacrifices a natural commerce, with tens, nay hundreds 
of millions in Asia, Africa, and America, whose unrestrained choice 
would range through the almost indefinitely varied field of our manu- 
facturing inventions ! 

The rapid extension of our commerce, since its opening with South 
America and India, cramped and restricted as it still is, is abundantly 
sufficient to show what that extension might have been, under a con- 
duct governed by liberal and enlightened views. We have scen the 
cotton trade not only giving full employment to the population of the 
districts in England where it is now carried on; but, since the removal 
of some absurd regulations in the last session of Parliament, some 
branches of this trade are extending to Ireland, and presenting the 
best means of improving and raising herdepressed population. Had 
we employed the means within our own power of diffusing employ- 
ment, civilization, and comfort, over the regions of Asia, Africa, and 
America, we should long since have received, in return, employment 
and comfort for the suffering and depressed, though generous-minded 
population of Treland. 

Slavery being a forced and unnatural state of society, can only exist 
with high prices of produce, and becomes gradually extinguished in a 
competition with free labour. Thus we see it gradually diminishing 
in the northern parts of the United States, where there is the greatest 
competition of free labour, and where slave labour is of least value; 
and, on the contrary, in those States, as we proceed southward, where 


there is less competition of free labour, and its profits increase, there . 


We see it in its worst form ; for, in proportion to the prices of produce, 
or the profits of the system, are its oppressions. ‘The colonies of Spain 
and Portugal have been compelled to support themselves; they have 
neither had bounties on their produce, nor the expenses of a standing 
army paid by the mother country. Their system of treatment is 
more mild; they encourage emancipation, and have vast numbers 
of free labourers ; and these are the countries which are underselling 
the British sugar planters in all the markets of Europe. 


With prices of produce sometimes so low as not to pay for the im- 
portation of slaves, the slave population of the United States is aug- 
mented, by natural increase, Bas 125 per cent. in thirty years; 
whilst, with prices comparatively high, and with additions by impor- 
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tation, during the same period, of 188,785 slaves, the slave population 
of the island of Jamaica has only increased from 250,000 to 345,252 ; 
showing, when compared with the United States, a destruction or 
waste of human life, or a counteraction of its tendency to increase, of 
400,000 in the short period of thirty years. And this is the country 
which, thirty years ago, only produced one-tenth part of the cotton 
which was then produced in the island of Jamaica, and which now 
produces nearly one thousand times the quantity it then did; whilst 
its culture in Jamaica has been nearly abandoned ! 


That a system which destroys the lives of 400,000 human beings in 
one island 1: thirty years, is desperately wicked, whether it yields pro- 
fit or loss, there can be no question ; buat if these lives would have been 
worth 50/. each, and nearly half of them have actually been replaced 
by purchase, the pecuniary sacrifice to the country is no less than 
twenty millions in this one island, and that being only one-half of the 
West India colonies, would make the whole forty millions, which, at 
six per cent. interest, would make 2,400,000/. per annum, or [5s. per 
ewt. on 160,000 tons of sugar!! No wonder that the West In- 
dians should feel the enormous expenses of these cruelties press too 
heavily upon them. No wonder that the share the country has borne 
of the expenses of these cruelties is felt to be insufficient; and that 
they have lately sought for farther protection, declaring, that without 
it they should be ruined. And so they will, by the operation of the 
general laws, ordained by a just and wise Providence, if they continue 
to adhere to a system which is ruinous, and which must fall. 


If the disadvantages of one system of slavery, as compared with 
another system of slavery, are so obvious, how much more striking 
must be the comparative advantages of free labour! We have seen 
that the cultivation of indigo by free labour in the Kast Indies, has 
almost wholly superseded its cultivation by slaves in the Western 
world ; and this was the only article which could bear the high charges 
of conveyances to Europe during the monopoly of the East India 
Company. If the obstructions to our commerce with India were re- 
moved, similar success would, doubtless, attend the culture of sngar 
and cotton. It is useless, however, to pursue a subject which has been 
so completely established, that all controversy upon it must now be for 
ever at rest; we shall only just state, that the experiment of gradually 
raising slaves to the rank of free men, has been most successfully tried 
in the British West Indies, by Joshua Steel. By the substitution of 
hope of reward for force or fear, by treating his slaves as human be- 
ings, this benevolent individual stopped the gradual decrease in num- 
bers; and, after following this system for the short period of only four 


years and three months, he had tripled the annual net produce of his 
estate. 


Amongst all the obvious disadvantages of slave labour, there is none 
more extraordinary than its tendency to deteriorate the soil. ‘To those 
who are at all acquainted with the slave cultivation, either of the United 
States or of the West Indies, the fact is so well known, and so univer- 
sally admitted, as to make any proofs unnecessary. Wherever slaves 
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are used, the master never thinks of sparing them ; he has recourse to 
their sinews for every thing; cattle are seldom introduced, and hence 
slave countries are behind all others in agricultural improvements. 
Our own soils would wear out if constantly cultivated, even with wheat, 
with barley, or with oats. But happily the people of England are not 
slaves !—they eat beef and mutton, they wear woollen cloth, and lea- 
ther shoes. A demand for these articles promotes the introduction of 
cattle, and of green crops, which manure and preserve the fertility of 
the soil. : 


The inadequate feeding and clothing of the slaves, which, as stated 
above, is intimately connected with the deterioration of the soil, has 
also other disadvantages. By the amelioration law of Antigua, the 
jlanters are only compelled to give to their slaves nine pints each of 
Fadian corn weekly; they are allowed about five herrings per week, 
and many of them, no doubt, a greater quantity of corn; but why was 
such a law passed, if some did not give them less? And what must 
we say of a community which would pass an amelioration law, and 
leave the allowance so lamentably deficient,—not half of many of our 
prison allowances, nor half as much as the slaves are allowed in some 
parts of the United States! At what price can we expect to obtain 
our sugar, when we attempt to extract labour by the lash from such 
half-fed beings? What sort of customers to us can these poor 
wretches be, whose clothing only costs 15s. 6d. annually; whose 
allowance of fish is only about five herrings per week, and of beef 6lb. 
annually. 

Low prices of produce compel the adoption of the best and most 
economical systems; and improved treatment of slaves will stand 
foremost amongst them ; low prices of produce have generally been 
beneficial to the slaves, whilst high prices have as generally been in- 
jurious to them. High prices alone have supported the destructive 
system which has kept slavery in existence, for slavery can only exist 
where the population is in a ratio greatly below the demand for la- 
bour. In Jamaica, we have seen that the population has been kept 
down, and slavery has been kept up, by the destructive system which 
has prevailed there; were the population as great in proportion as 
that of England, there could exist no temptation to maintain it. 
Who, indeed, in this country, would ever think of holding men in 
slavery with a hope of profit? And what but the waste of human 
life which has taken place in the West Indies, has prevented a gra- 
dual approach to sach a state of things there? How could such a 
change occasion any loss to the planters? Wherever slavery exists, 
land is of litte value. We seldom hear a planter speak of the num- 
her of his acres, but of the number of his slaves. In the United 
States, land of a worse quality, and more unfavourably situated, if 
cultivated by free men, is worth more than double the price of better 


land, in a better situation, in the same district, when the land is cul- 
tivated by slaves. 


An increase in the supply of men, as of, any article, makes them 
bear a less price, until at length they become worth nothing as sale- 
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able property; but this is no loss to their master, for, by industry 
and good management, he will have a great increase of produce, and 

robably of income; but even if his income remains the same, it will 
ee the stability of landed income, instead of the unjust and uncer- 
tain tenure of property in the persons and lives of his fellow men. 
The continuance of such a system of oppression, of wickedness, of 
impulicy, and of folly, is almost incredible in this enlightened age of 
the world; surely it will be said, such a system must fall by its own 
weight ; and so indeed it would, if it were left to itself. But we have 
not left it to itself; we are already paying, in bounty to keep up the 
prices of sugar, and in establishments and armies to keep the slaves in 
subjection, no less a sum than two millions annually ! 


Great as this pecuniary sacrifice is, it is not all that we are 
called upon to make; we are called upon to support a system, the ef- 
fects of which have ever been to hinder the progress of improvement, 
and to spread barbarism in its stead ; a system everywhere marked b 
the destruction of the very soil, and of every virtuous and moral feel- 
ing, no less in the master than in the slave. We are calle: upon to 
bind down the energies of the country, and to exclude that competi- 
tion which would certainly destroy this wretched system ; to reject, 
when within our power, the means of giving employment, knowledge, 
and civilization, to our numerous fellow-subjects in India, and of re- 
ceiving, in return, employment for the people of Ireland. 


If this great and glorious change from slavery to freedom was 
attended both with danger and with loss, who would even then be 
found to advocate the continuance of slavery ? But when it has been 
proved to be safe, easy, and profitable, let us all unite to destroy the 
monster ; and if, contrary to all reason and probability, any human 
being can show that he has been injured, let his claim be fairly and 
justly, nay, liberally considered ; through all let us remember to act 
on the immutable principles of justice. We see the deplorable effects 
of attempting to separate what God has indissolubly joined ; the re- 
jection of all motives of humanity and benevolence from commercial 
transactions, rends the poor African from his native soil : the rejection 
of all commercial considerations or motives of policy, from acts of bene- 
volence and humanity, leads his well-meaning, though mistaken advo- 
cates, to p1 y without remonstrance the bounty which enables his op- 
pressor still to hold him in bondage! Do not these things call for 
immediate abolition; and can any individual, who feels an interest in 
the prosperity of his country, or in the happiness of his fellow-crea- 
tures, refuse to examine whether they are true? When the facts of 
the case are thus fairly before the country, it will remain for it to 
choose its course. 


We had intended to pursue this snhject further—But the length to 
which this article has already extended, obliges us to defer the conclusion 
pe remarks on the safety and practicability of Immediate Emancipation 
till our next. 
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ON GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE—WHIGS AND TORIES. 
PROMOTIONS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Wnaic Union is a rope of sand. As a party, the Whigs have been 
notorious for forgetting their friends and promoting their enemies. 
The organ of coherence is not in them. In this respect they differ 
from the ‘Tories. ‘The Tories when in office were infrangible,—they 
decided by a common counsel and opposed by a united strength, —they 
acted with concert, order, discipline, communication. Joint effort, 
personal confidence, warm friendships, common interests, bound them 
together. ‘To promote an enemy, was by them considered a kind of 
political turpitude. They supported each other and were supported 
in turn. What was the result? A long and secure enjoyment of 
office. The Tories were in truth practical politicians so far as re- 
garded the distribution of Patronage. They followed the wise maxims 
of Burke. “It is the business of the politician (says Burke) whois 
the philosopher in action, to find out proper means towards those 
ends and to employ them with effect. ‘Therefore every honorable 
connexion will avow it is their first purpose to pursue every just me- 
thod to put the men who hold their opinions into such a condition 
as may enable them to carry their common plans into execution, 
with all the power and authority of the state. As this power is at- 
tached to certain situations, it is their duty to contend for these situa- 
tions. Without a proscription of others they are bound to give to 
their own party the preference in all things.” These are golden 
maxims. Have they been followed by the Whigs ? We regret to say 
they have not. 

What was their first appointment in the first profession, namely 
the Law? Their first appointment was that of Lord Lyndhurst to 
the office of Chief Baron. Now Lord Lyndhurst has never been of 
their party. He had ridiculed them in public and private. He had 
spurned them with his known power. He bad opposed their measures 
and mocked at their men. He had attacked them in open vigorous 
fight and had waylaid them in the bye paths. He had got their 
heads into Chancery and beaten them into a bestowal of patronage.— 
For putting them into Chancery, they lift him into the Exchequer. 
Do we say a word against the abilities of thelearned Lord? Not one. 
He is one of the c'earest-headed men in all England. He is most 
“cunning of fence,” an expert logician, an admirable stater of facts, 
a fair average lawyer, but has he not been at once Jacobin and Tory, 
Leveller and Conservative ? 

‘Stiff in opinions—ever in the wrong, 
Every thing by fits—but nothing long.’ 

Has he not been variable as the weathereock and factious as the 
hottest partisan ? Into his private house we will not enter; dut never- 
theless staid and sober men should have choice of the Judgment 
Seat. ‘This was almost the first promotion of the Whigs. One is 
tempted to ask, what have they gained? Possibly Lord Lyndhurst's 
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support and gratitude—Oh no! He will be the very first to fight 
them in the Lords, as he was the very first to shew himself in the 
memorable three days of the last year, when the Unions were evoked 
by Ministers, from the “ vasty deeps” of Birmingham. ‘They have 
not gained Lord Lyndhurst’s gratitude, and have made hundreds lake+ 
warm in the profession to which he belongs, and hundreds of thou- 
sands out of it. 


To their second promotion in the profession we are willing to give 
the meed of our feeble praise. Sir Thomas Denman is the very 
soul of honor and high feeling. Long may he dispense impartial 
justice ! 

The next appointment in the Law was that of Sir John Campbell, 
to the office of Solicitor-General. In the technicalities of his profes- 
sion, Sir John is unrivalled, unless by his father-in-law, Sir James 
Scarlett: but here our praise must end. Sir John never was and 
never will be a martyr to any political principle; he is of a cautious 
and timid nature, very proper in quiet times to serve a state, but 
totally unfitted for the emergencies of a great occasion. Besides, he is 
“ Lequleius quidem cautus et acutus,’ who knows law only, and 
nothing else. ‘To oratory he bas no pretension ; and we doubt if he 
ever even attempted, in Parliament, the enunciation of a general 
truth. Then again, look to his connexion with Sir James Scarlett. 
We believe it is a piece of private political history, little known, that 
Sir John Campbell was like the familiar animal between the two 
bundles of hay, on the memorable night of Sir Henry Parnell's 
motion in November, 1830. Fortunately for himself, he did not 
vote ; but they who were at this junctnre, cognisant of the private 
opinions of the Member for Stafford, were not slow to say that he 
would vote with the Duke of Wellington. ‘The next day, the Tories 
were out, and Sir John made his appearance at Brookes’s, after a 
long absence. ‘This was wise and prudent; but commend us to 
partisans, who show themselves when the clouds lower, and the thun- 
der howls, not to those summer birds, who display their plumage in 
the day of success and sunshine. 

Mr. John Williams had been all his life a Whig: he had written 
some biting articies in the Edinburgh Review—he had resigned the 
office of Queen’s Attorney-General in the memorable three days; 
yet Mr. John Williams was overlooked on this occasion. 


The next appointment was that of Lord Minto, to the Embassy at 
Berlin. What claim had Lord Minto on the Whigs? He had 
neyer gone with them fully, and had exhibited all the prudence of his 
countryman, Sir John Campbell. It was his habitude, like the 
lawyer, “ d'étre toujours ad coté du plus fort.” Hence we suppose 
his appointment; hence the neglect. of the plilosophic Mackintosh, 
whose greatest desire was to be employed in this line, whose dying 
days it might have cheered, and for whose habits and tone of thought 
the Berlin Embassy was suited. But Mackintosh’s support was ase 
sured, that of Lord Minto was uncertain. Strange and unaccounte 
ble ground of preference ! 
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Then there was a Poor Law Commission. Who were the men 
chosen? The Bishop of London! the Bishop of Chester! Mr, 
Sturges Bourne!! Mr. Senior, a very fitting man, we believe, but 
one of those neutrals of whom parties should be aware; Mr. Henry 
Bishop, and Mr. Henry Gawler, both unknown to fame ; and last, 
hough not least, Mr. Walter Coulson, an able industrious man, but 
of no decided character ; one of those safe and respectable men, who 
never commit themselves with any sect or party. Here then were 
three open enemies at the head of the Commission, two neutrals, and 
two of the unknown; we cannot say the “ great unknown.” Now 
were these exactly the men to choose? Were these: men openly 
pledged to the Ministry, and committed with them? Were there no 
principled partisans? Were there none who had made sacrifices 
for them ? None who had spoken or written in their favour? Aye, 
were there hundreds, but of the support of these men, Ministers were 
sure, and that was enough. 


Then come the Elections. Do thev stir themselves for their par- 
tisans all through the country? Notthey. Nay, in some instances 
do they throw their force into the hands of open enemies—in others 
into the hands of false friends, and again into the power of those 
neutrals who will ruin them at last. In justice to one man, not now 
in power, we believe, there were reclamations against this. We be- 
lieve that Lord Durham adopted a bold and a manly tone. We 
dare say Lord Althorp may have gone with him, a certain length, but 
how did the majority act? ‘They showed neither sympathy with or 
for their supporters. 

Let us look to the latest Flections. What effort did the Govern- 
ment make in London? None. Hence Mr. Lyall’sreturn. What 
at Dover? None. Hence the return of Mr. Haleomb. What at 
Marylebone? None of sufficient magnitude. Hence the triumph 
of Sir Samuel Whalley. What at Sunderland? None. Hence 
the return of Mr. Alderman Thompson ! 


And lately have they aided Mr. Thomas Duncombe in the Hert- 
ford Petition! Not in the least degree, that we have heard. 
Then as relates to the late Secretary for Ireland. Did any of the in- 
fluential peop'e in the Cabinet or connected with it, attend him to the 
Hustings at Westminster? Not one. How have they treated Co- 
Jonel Jones? We are no admirers of the gallant officer, but to speak 
the truth, he has written and spoken in their cause to his own mani- 
fest unpopularity. What is his reward? To have a youth (a clever 
youth we have heard) put forth in his place at Marylebone without 


asking him a question, Such are the services of Whigs to their 
friends and partisans. 


In that hour of need which must at length come, will these parti- 
sans put themselves again in the “imminent deadly breach?” Will 
the man whom Cabinet Ministers a year ago delighted to honour, 
but who is now in derision called the “ Brammagen Hampden,” will 
he be duped a second time, and put his faith in these echos and 
shadows, who are complimented by their followers in being called 
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men? No, we should think, the Brummagen Hampden has been 
surfeited with Whig gratitude. 


The two last exercises of patronage by the Whigs were on the 
Local Court Bill, and the Infant Labour Commission. We shall 
watch the workings of these Commissions narrowly, and if open 
enemies, false friends, or those wily neutrals, more dangerous than 
either usurp the places, which in Tory hands would go to Tory par- 
tisans, then will the Whigs have done more to ruin themselves, than 
all the writings and speechings of their bitterest enemies. 


‘ He that’s ungrateful has no fault but one, 
All other faults may pass for virtues in him.’ 


We fear, however, it is not only of ingratitude to their consistent 
and honourable supporters, the Whigs may be accused, but that they 
stand accountable for the greater sin of appointing unfit persons, in 
some instances, on one of these Commissions. Again, persons other- 
wise occupied. And, thirdly, persons who are their rank enemies, 


No man may be fitter for the office of Commisstoner than Mr. 
Stuart, the American traveller; but Mr. Stuart has already had an 
appointment in the department of Stamps—and it is impossible one 
man, however able, can serve two masters; he cannot do his duty at 
the Stamp Office and on the Factory Commission at the same time. 
We thought the age of pluralities had been at an end; but here is an 
individual obtaining two situations at nearly one and the same time, 
a year alter the Reform Bill has passed into a law! It may be said 
that both are inconsiderable posts, and that Mr. Stuart deserves some- 
thing at the hands of the Ministry. We admit that the places are 
inconsiderable, and that Mr. Stuart may deserve some more sub- 
stantial proof of gratitude at the hands of Lord Brougham, whose 

atron and benefactor Mr. Stuart was, when the now potent Baron 
ivsiehen and Vaux was a much less personage. But this, though 
a good reason for promoting an able man to one situation commen- 
surate with his deserts, is no reason at all for naming him to two 
offices whose dutics are quite incompatible. He cannot be in Lon- 
don when he is required at the Stamp Office; nor in Scotland when he 
is required at the Factory Commission. ‘This, therefore, is a bad 
arrangement, in point of principle, and an extremely inconvenient 
one as regards the public service. 

There is Mr. Drinkwater, too, who has the reputation of being an 
able man; but does he hold the opinions professed by the present 
Government? We are given to understand he does not. But, after 
the evidence already published, was there a necessity at all for this 
Commission ? Is it not, in fact, either a mere pretext for delay, or a 
field for patronage? If the duties were really severe or onerous, 
could Mr. Tooke, the great Russian merchant, spare time from his 
mercantile concerns to execute them? These are questions which 
the ‘er ask, and we fear the answer is not much in favour of the 
public virtue of the times. 


As regards the Commission on the Irish Poor Laws, it has already 
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been denounced in tranchant terms by Mr. James Grattan. He 
has plainly stated his belief that this Commission is a ruse of the 
Government, to postpone the introduction of the Poor Laws; and that 
no men will be appointed thereon who are not pledged opponents of 
the measure. Now we warn the Ministers to beware. We tell them 
that the eyes of all England are upon them; and if improper men 
are nominated, there will be a cry against them such as their ears have 
been little accustomed to. We know that several applications have 
been made by men, who have long studied the question of Irish Poor 
Laws, to be named on this Commission ; but we have not heard that 
a single one of them has had a favourable answer. We shall soon 
see, however, whether the Gazette bears out these sinister omens. 

It has long been apparent to us that the Ministry have been daily 
losing ground. We held our peace on the subject, for a time, 
hoping that calm reflection and returning sense, and honest principle, 
would have had their sway ; but in vain. Things have bven suffered 
to go on, from bad to worse, for some months, till the climax of ill 
has been capped in the vote on the Malt Tax. Granted that the 
repeal of this tax would have been a mere boon to the landlords, still 
the honor of the House being pledged, and its decision spoken, what 
must we think of that morality which compels them to eat up on the 
Tuesday the words which they uttered so pronouncedly on the 
Friday ? What confidence could the people have in a House com- 
posed of willing materials enough to swear that black was white, or 
that white was black, just as the Minister pleased? Herein was a 
great error, which, in a critical time, gave a shock to that public con- 
fidence, by which the elected and the elector are knit together. Hence 
the defeat of Sir John Hobhouse—henee the call to resign their 
seats made on Dr. Lushington, Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. William 
Brougham, &c. In all these points of contest, between power and the 
people, we think the latter have the best of the argument, as well as 
the best of the fight. Let them go on steadily, and they will move 
surely. Let them remember that they but advocate in 1833 the prin« 
ciples which Lord Grey and his Cabinet found it convenient to advo- 
eate in 1832. Thanking his Lordship and the other Ministers for the 
principle, it becomes the people to put it into practice; and we say 
to them, with all our hearts, God speed the work. 

Tn the foregoing observations we have said not a word on Army 
and Navy patronage. Yet it has been a wonder to every one, that 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, a high Tory, has been afloat, while Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington has been allowed to repose on his laurels. The 
same remark applies to the Army. What services have Lord Hill or 
Lord Edward Somerset rendsred to the cause of Whiggism, or of 
the people ? Are they not among its and their bitterest foes? Yet 
they are both safely installed at the Horse Guards, while Lord Lyne- 
doch, Sir Ronald Ferguson, Lord Hutchinson, and other supporters 
of the Government, are left to enjoy the barren credit of a fidelity 
without reward. 


——— ene” 
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THE COMMERCIAL ENQUIRER. 





ON THE EAST INDIA MONOPOLY—ADVANTAGES OF THE 
CIRCUITOUS TRADE FROM INDIA TO CHINA. 


Aut who have devoted much time to the consideration of our rela- 
tions with Asia, and who have attempted to arrange, under appropri- 
ate heads, the matters which have crowded on their attention, must 
be struck with the extreme difficulty of confining their view to one 
distinct object of contemplation, and of repressing a restless curiosity 
to roam over a field of undefined, if not boundless, inquiry. To con- 
trol this importunate disposition to diverge, the hes of which 
would bewilder the inexperienced reader in a maze of inextricable 
confusion, in the short account which we have presented of our Trade 
to India, we have endeavoured to consider our commercial polity 
apart from the higher considerations of social order, of civil rights, of 
empire and legislation, with which it is intimately connected; we 
have avoided, as much as possible, the debated ground of free settles 
ment and colonization; to which, however, we shall advert by and 
bye: and in the same spirit we now proceed to give an account of 
what is called the Circuitous Trade from India to other parts of the 
Eastern Seas. 

The Trade to China, and the Eastern Archipelago, though not en- 
tangled, like that to India, with the question of Government, or em- 
barrassed by the supposed collision between the interests of a superior 
and dependent state, is yet extended into such numberless ramifica- 
tions, and embraces, in its serpentine and devious course, such a vast 
variety of considerations, that to notice them all seems impossible, 
without an utter disregard of order. In estimating the loss sustained 
by the industry of this country, and the injury inflicted on the 
Natives of India, by the impolitic restrictions which have been placed 
on our commerce with that country, the mere statement of the amount 
of exports and imports at various periods, and a simple recital of the 
disabilities under which the productions of the East are placed in 
their disproportioned competition with those of the Western Hemis- 
phere, have sufficed to direct the mind of a candid inquirer to the 
sacrifices to which the people of England submit, and the reckless 
spirit of legislative prodigality in which they have been enacted. The 
course of our trade to the territories of the Company is neither intri- 


_ cate nor circuitous ; the impediments by which the full development 


of the resources of India is retarded, tend, as we have shown, to such 
manifest deterioration of its produce, that, with the exception of in. 
digo, it is compsratively little sought in the markets of Europe; and 
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our own transactions oe nearer to the simplicity of barter, than 
any commerce now subsisting in the world. Not so, however, with 
the trade to China and the Eastern islands. To engage in this, with 
any prospect of advantage, it is necessary to be free from all descrip- 
tions of restraint,—that every sea should be open to our merchants,— 
every port be familiarized with our flag,—that, as far at least as our 
own laws can ensure it, we should have unqualified access to every 
nation of the earth,—be confined to no prescribed routes,—detained 
at no ancient stations,—but be at liberty to sail where we will, to re- 
turn which way we please, and to stay as long as our exigencies ma 
require. Be it remembered, that we have not here to compete wit 
the old, worn-out nations of the Continent. A new people, thirty 
years ago in infancy, but now ripened into manhood, are our bold 
and adventurous rivals. Distinguished by an energy of character, an 
indomitable spirit of perseverance, to be dismayed by no difficulties, 
discouraged by no delay, free as the winds of the immense oceans 
which bound their coasts, the merchant-mariners of America seem in- 
sensible to fatigue, seck no repose, but are engaged in one uninter- 
rupted circumnavigation of commercial enterpr.se. ‘ Whilst we fol- 
low them,” says Burke,‘ among the trembling mountains of ice, and 
behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's 
Bay and Davis's Straits,—whilst we are looking for them beneath the 
arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite region 
of polar cold,—that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the South. Falkland Island, which seemed too re- 
mote and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, is 
but a stage and resting-place in the progress of their victorious indus- 
try. Nor is the equinectial heat more discouraging to them than the 
accumulated winter of both the poles. We know, that, whilst some 
of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude and pursue their gigantic game along the 
coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries,—no cli- 
mate that is not witness to their toils.” 


Such was the portrait of America in her infancy, while yet in the 
nursery of Great Britain. Since that time, whatever may look like 
poetry in the description, has been more than realised. “Not 
squeezed,” as we have been, “ by the restraints of a watchful and sus- 
picious Government,” but suffered to take their own way to perfection, 
the Americans, under cover of our own mischievous restrictions, by the 
excellence and variety of their assortments, have obtained a prefer- 
ence over us in all the ports of continental Europe, engrossed the 
better portion of the trade with the immense regions which lie beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, and, pushing 
their successes to the Thames, selected from the warehouses, in which 
our manufactures mouldered, the materials which invigorate their 


competition, and extend and animate their foreign and domestic com- 
merce. 


‘Uno quodam vinculo conjungunter, is not so true of the arts 
and sciences, as it is of the various branches of trade ; and it would 
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not be difficult to prove to the most sincere and incredulous monopo- 
lists, that the restraints imposed on our intercourse with the East are 
felt in every link of the commercial chain, and frastrate and defeat 
our ventures in all the markets of the world. 


Before, however, we proceed to the illustration of this great truth, 
which a part’al comparison of the systems of England and America 
will afford, it may be well to fix our attention on the history and pre- 
sent state of the laws, by which we are excluded from the advantages 
which our commercial power, if free and unfettered, could not fail to 
command, on their variance with the principles on which the g-neral 
scheme of our colonial policy is formed, the efforts which have been 
recently made by the King’s Government to evade their provisions, 
and the resistance which they have met from the Directors to the East 
India Company. 


The truth is, that though the East India Company be justly 
chargeable with a multitude of high crimes and misdemeanours 
against the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain,—uantil 
lately, it was only accessary to those ill-advised impediments which 
the Americans have lately turned to such wonderful account. If 
the Company had kept pace with the growth of intelligence among 
the commercial classes of the community, and of liberality in the 
King’s Government, had they consented to those reasonable conces- 
sions which were, eight years ago, demanded by the new circum- 
stances of the world, there would be comparatively little cause of com- 
plaint against privileges which were not originally very violent devia- 
tions from the general colonial system of the country, and which good 
sense and good feeling might have modified to its altered condition. 
The bill against them is, that long after these exclusive privileges had 
been rendered valueless by the invasion of foreigners,—knowing that 
their modification formed an essential feature of the commercial 
policy which Ministers felt it their duty to recommend to Parlia- 
ment, preferring the competition of the Dutch and the Americans to 
that of their own countrymen,-—they did, in the selfish avarice of 
monopoly, refuse to others what they could not enjoy themselves, re- 
turn an ungrateful negative to the application of Government, and 
insist upon the letter of their bond, Of this we will prove them guilty 
to the last syllable of the charge. 


By the 18th section of the 12 Car. II. cap. 18, (the Navigation 
Act,) considered, until very lately, as the great stay and bulwark of 
British commerce, it was enacted, that ‘ no sugars, tobacco, rice, mo- 
lasses, copper ore, cotton wool, indigo, ginger, fustic, or other dying 
wood, of the growth or manufacture of any English plantations in 
America, Asia, or Africa, should be carried from any of these places 
to any place whatsoever, except to other English plantations, or to 
Great Britain, under forfeiture of ship and goods.’ 


And by the 19th, ‘ that for every ship which should set out from 
England, Ireland, &c., for any English plantation, sufficient bond 
should be given to the chief officers of the customs of the port from 
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whence she sailed, that, in case the ship should load any of the said 
commodities at any of the English plantations, they should be 
brought by the said ship to some part of Great Britain, to be there 
unloaded, the dangers of the seas only excepted. ‘ And the governor 
of such plantation shall, before the ship be permitted to load, take 
bond, in the manner and value aforesaid, that such ship shall 
carry the goods to some other English plantation, or to Great Bri- 
tain: and every ship which shall load any of the aforesaid goods un- 
til such bond shall be given to the governor, or certificate produced 
from the officers of any custom-house in England, &c., that such 
bonds have been there duly given, shall be forfeited; and the said 
governor shall, twice in every year, return true copies of all such 
bonds to the chief officer of the customs in London.’ 


By the 37 Geo. IIT. cap. 17, the British possessions in the Kast 
were excepted from the operation of the laws by which our colonies 
in America and the West Indies were restrained from direct traflic 
with foreign nations; and that Act empowered the Directors, with 
the approbation of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, ‘to 
frame such regulations for carrying on the trade to and from the British 
possessions in the East Indies, and the countries and states in amity 
with his Majesty, as shall seem to them most conducive to the interest 
and prosperity of the said British possessions in India, and of the 
British empire. 

In the 20th section of the last Charter Act, 53 Geo. LIT., a distinct 
reservation of this power was contained, to the effect of leaving Par- 
liament at liberty to make further regulations for enabling his Majesty's 
subjects to carry on trade directly or circuitously with the places 
within the limits of the Charter. 

The power so reserved was first exercised in the Act 54 Geo. IIL., 
cap. 34, commonly called ‘ Circuitous ‘Trade Act.’ 

This Act contains two principal provisions. 1. That by which the 
Company and private traders are permitted to touch and trade, on 
their outward or homeward voyage, at forcign ports in America, as 
well as at the Cape of Good Hope, the island of St. Helena; and on 
the outward vovage at the Canaries, Cape de Verde Islands, and the 
Island of Madeira. 2. A permission to the private traders to carry 
on trade, circuitously, between all ports and places whatsoever, lving 
within the limits of the Charter, that is, from the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Straits of Magellan, 


By the 54 Geo. IV., the exclusive privilege of the Company in 
the China trade, and the monopoly of the traffic in tea, ber se § un- 
impaired ; and, although the only reservation in the 20th section of 
the Charter Act related * to the resort and residence of any persons 
in the Kast Indies,’ vessels proceeding to or from India were still de- 


barred from all traffic with ports in Europe, other than those of the 
United Kingdom. 


The first re from this system will be found in the 57 Geo. IIT. 
cap. 36, (the Trade Act) by which vessels trading between the 
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United Kingdom and India, whether belonging to the Company or to 
individuals, were permitted to touch at Malta and Gibralter; and 
vessels were allowed to trade between those places, and the limits of 
the Charter, without coming to a British port. 


Tt appears, by a communication made in July, 1814, by the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, then President of the India Board, to Mr. Can- 
ning, as member for Liverpool, and others, that a direct trade between 
India and foreign ports had been in contemplation of His Majesty's 
Government; but Lord Buckinghamshire expressly says, that it was 
then the opinion of His Majesty's Ministers, that ‘the effects of a 
general pacification, connected with the new system which Parliament 
had provided for carrying on the trade with India, could alone enable 
them to form a correct judgment whether the general interests of the 
British empire would be best promoted by provisions calculated to 
render the United Kingdom the emporium of commerce with our 
settlements in India, or by regulations which should open a direct 
trade between those settlements and foreign Furope.’* 





The exclusive policy of our navigation laws, to which our commerce 
with the New World was subject, and to which the East India Com- 
pany voluntarily conformed, had been adopted, either on independent 
policy, or in self-defence, by almost all the maritime nations of 
Europe. Those which possessed establishments within the tropics, 
secured to those establis!iments the monopoly of their markets, em- . 
ploying the excess of imports over their own consumption, as instru- 
ments of exchange and barter with other countries: but the merchants 
of those States which possessed no colonies themselves, prohibited 
from direct intercourse with those of other nations, were compelled to 
purchase their productions from their importers into Europe. Until 
the commencement of the French Revolutionary war, France, Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Holland, were competitors for the supply 
of the States of the Baltic, Germany, Italy and the Mediterranean, 
with the products of the Western World, but with some trifling abate- 
ment in favour of Portugal, Sweden, and France, as Lisbon and 
Venice had been before, Amsterdam and London were the great em- 
poria of the merchandise of the East. During the twenty-three years 
of almost unremitted war, waged by this country, in the first instance 
against France, and ultimately against all the great continental 
States which its Ruler compelled to submit to his authority, our ma- 
ritime superiority enabled us to extirpate the shipping of foreign na- 
tions. By the reduction of the French and Dutch colonies in the 
East and West Indies, the revolt of St. Domingo, and the seizure of 
the principal points in the Mediterranean, England became the great 
magazine in Europe, from which the products of every quarter of the 
globe were dispersed through such channels as the continental system 
had not closed. But though they were thus without a rival in 
Europe, a formidable competition was soon raised by the Americans. 
That enterprising people, by the concessions stipulated in the treaty 


* Appendix <M) to a rt of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Foreign Trade, igi 
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of 1794, having completely disentangled their intercourse with India 
from the trammels to whick our own remained subject until 1813, 
free from the embarrassment of exclusive charters and navigation laws, 
by the wise policy of neutrality, maintained a friendly intercourse with 
those ports of the continent to which our own shipping had only clan- 
destine access; and by these means though their want of colonies and 
their geographical position prevented them from establishing emporia 
in Europe, they became the carriers of the world. 


At the conclusion of the war, the trade thus carried on by the 
Americans, exhibited, as compared with that of which, at its com- 
mencement, they were possessed, a prodigious increase ; and, indeed, 
as long as our navigation laws prohibited the exportation of the pro- 
duce of our colonies to the ports of — except by the circuitous 
and expensive route of England, it is obvious that the Americans 
could afford to undersell our merchants in all those commodities which 
they were enabled to procure as cheaply as ourselves. 


Very soon after the final overthrow of Napoleon, and the general 
pacification which ensued, had permitted commerce to revert to a 
settled and equable flow, it was discovered that, had the war con- 
tinued, the Americans, in their capacity of carriers, would, by means 
of their neutrality, have speedily become most efficient accomplices in 
his favourite scheme for the destruction of our trade. By importing, 
in their own vessels, the produce of both the Indies, they rendered the 
continental blockade less onerous to the States of Europe, and very 
sensibly diminished the inducement to prefer our alliance to that of 
France, which our maritime supremacy and commercial opportunities 
presented. Indeed, as far as the insignificance of their manufactures 
and capital, and the inferiority of their shipping permitted, though 
they did not attack our commerce by direct aggression, they virtually 
undermined it, and, except for those articles which the skill and in- 
dustry of our people secured from competition, the principal markets 
of Europe were, to the great disappointment of our merchants, found 
to have few demands, the supply of which was not preoccupied by the 
Americans. Had an immediate adaptation of the navigation laws 
and of our fiscal system to these commercial novelties been deemed 
expedient when peace was restored, the relaxations in favour of foreign 
shipping, which have since taken place, might have been stipulated in 
exchange for similar facilities of access to foreign ports, by which 
means, without entirely abandoning the system of emporium, we 
should have been enabled to contest with the Americans the carrying 
trade, and, at the same time attrac‘ed the merchandise of Europe to 
the markets of England. Buta period of great disappointment and 
distress was not favourable to the abrogation of laws originally enacted 
for the purpose of protection, and which had long been considercd as 
the most ellicient preservatives of our mercantile superiority. It was 
not until an apparently confirmed stagnation of business compelled an 
enquiry into its cause, that the necessity of the changes which have 
since taken place, was perceived and acknowledged. In the mean 
time, the Americans continued to prosper on our prejudices and pro- 
crastination ; and the ignorant pertinacity with which we adhered to 
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oft antiquated code, had, in 1820-21, embarrassed more effectually 
dur intercourse with the continent, than all the restraints of Buona- 
parte in the zenith of his power. 


There is reason to believe that those of the Castlereagh Cabinet, 
who have since so triumphantly vindicated their superiority,—men 
who, versed in the sound theoretical principles of trade, were likewise 
familiar with their application.—whose minds were too clear to be 
confused by the multiplicity and variety of practical detail, and of suf- 
ficient discrimination to reconcile the principles of science with the 
Tessons of experience,—had early perceived the impolicy of regulations, 
which the altered circumstances of the world had turned against our- 
selves, and according to the measure of their influence and power, 
struggled hard to abridge their duration. Thus, at the renewal of 
the charter in 1813, when Lord Castlereagh proposed that the ex- 
clusive privileges of the Company, in the China trade, should con- 
tinue until 1834, Mr. Canning (evidently contemplating the necessity 
of a more early revision of our commercial system) contended that it 
was unwise to fetter for so long a time the discretion of Parliament, 
and divided the House on an amendment, limiting their duration to 
ten years. But the rhetoric of Lord Castlereagh, and the influence of 
the Company, combined to smother the glimmering of reason, of 
which this was one among many indications. 


The amendment, lost by a ministerial majority in the House, re- 
ceived such support out of doors, that the justice of the views from 
which it ptenestel, recommended by the concurrent assent of all par- 
ties conversant with the subject, became at length apparent to Govern- 
ment; and, accordiugly, in a letter bearing date 17th of May, 1820, 
Mr. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, thus addressed 
the Court of Directors. 

‘ Various and urgent representations, relative to the trade with 

India and the Eastern Seas, and particularly setting forth the 
advantages supposed to be derivable to the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes, from some relaxations of the Company’s monopoly 
of the China trade, having been made, experience can alone lead to 
a correct judgment, whether the general interests of the British Em- 
pire would be best promoted by provisions calculated to render the 
United Kingdom the emporium of commerce with our settlements in 
India, or by regulations which should open a direct trade between 
those settlements and foreign Europe. After the experience of five 
years of peace, His Majesty's Ministers are of opinion that, in the 
present state of commercial concerns in this country, it is advisable to 
peruait British vessels to return from ports and places, within the 
imits of the Company's Charter, to any country in foreign Europe, 
without touching at a British port; and they intend to propose a Bill 
to Parliament with this object. This permission it is in the discretion 
of Parliament to grant, without any violation of the compact of the 
Company; but it is not to be denied that tea would be a most de- 
sirable article of traffic to those who are likely to engage in the new 
trade. I am very desirous, therefore, that the Company should con- 
VOL, 11.—NO. VI. 28 
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sider whether they may not allow such a modification of their mo- 
nopoly of the tea trade, as, without endangering their footing in 
China or their finances at home, may give relief and satisfaction to 
the merchant, and create a favourable impression of the liberal motives 
by which the Company are actuated. The principal objects, on the 
part, as well of the Company as of the public, in the China monopoly, 
were, that the indiscriminate resort of British subjects to China should 
be prevented, and that the supply of the United Kingdom with tea, 
should be preserved to the Company exclusively ; but it appears to 
me, that, consistently with both these objects, the Company may give 
to the mercantile public what will be considered as a valuable boon, 
This would be effectual by permission to British subjects to take in 
tea at any port in the Eastern Archipelago, and to bring it to any 
foreign port. Whether the tea should be collected through the or- 
dinary channel of the country trade, or whether a depdt should be 
formed by the Company at Prince of Wales's Island for example, or 
any other place, may be matter for future consideration. In either 
case, the resort of British subjects to Canton would continue to be as 
effectually prevented as at present. Whether this permission would 
lead to an extensive trade in tea, it is difficult now to calculate; but 
it would, undoubtedly, be a most acceptable concession to the public : 
and I flatter myself that any ieninelbien and inconsiderable disad- 
vantage which might accrue from it to any branch of trade by which 
the Company now profits, would be more than compensated to them, 
if, (as in the case of the Mediterranean trade) permission were given 
to the Company to carry on a similar traffic. 'Whetherthe Company 
shall be prevailed upon, or not, to relax in their monopoly of the 
tea trade, to the degree which I have suggested, it may, perhaps, be 
desirable that they should allot a portion of their China tonnage to 
individuals, in the way pointed out in the Act of 1793, as to the trade 
with India. But I cannot help doubting whether this arrangement 
would be satisfactory to the parties interested, unless the private mer- 
ehant shall be allowed to send a supercargo to take charge of its own 
adventures. ‘The former concession, I am confident, would be con- 
sidered by the public, as well as by the Government, as a highly fa- 
vourable indication of the Company’s disposition to meet, as far asis 
in their power, the exigencies of the present times, and to afford to the 
enterprise and capital of the United Kingdom, in competition with 
foreign nations, every latitude which is not incompatible with the 
security of those peculiar interests which Parliament has so solemnly 
and recently guaranteed to the East Company.’ 


In reply to this ork on the part of the Board of Control, 
Messrs. Robinson and Reid, then in occupation of the Chairs, in a 


letter, dated East India House, 7th of June, 1820, informs Mr. Can- 
ning, that, 


‘ The Court have at all times considered the welfare of the East India 
Company to be inseparable from that of the country ;* and when they 
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have felt themselves called upon to act in opposition to the declared 
opinion and wishes of any branch of his Majesty’s subjects, they have 
acted from a conscientious belief, founded on long experience, that the 
measures proposed have been calculated to injure, rather than promote, 
the interests of the parties themselves, or the prosperity of the country." 


‘The present period of distress may be said to demand every exertion* 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, to open new sources of commerce 
for the employment of the commercial capital of the country; and we 
desire to assure you, Sir, in the name of the Court, that, if they could per- 
suade themselves that the relief sought for is to be found in the adoption of 
the measures proposed by you for the extension of the India trade, and for 
a participation in the tea trade, they would, in the spirit above-mentioned, 
lend their aid in supporting the views of his Majesty’s Ministers:+ ‘The 
Court, however, are decidedly of opinion, not only that a considerable 
of the embarrassments under which the parties now petitioning labour, has 
been produced by speculations in the India trade, but that the adoption of 
the measures detailed in your letter would inevitably tend to aggravate 
rather than relieve such distress. At the same time, the Court are not 
surprised that an attack on the remaining privileges of the Company 
should be attempted; for, in the letter of the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman to the President of the Board of Commissioners, on the 13th of 
January, 1809, when the negociation was carrying on respecting the late 
Charter Act, it was predicted, “that the disappointment which the private 
adventures could not fail to experience, would by them be charged to the 
influence of the remaining privileges of the Company, and they would not 
rest until the whole were extinguished.” § 


‘Relief is sought in a departure from the fundamental principle which 
has been hitherto acted upon, viz., making Great Britain the emporium of 
Indian commerce; and Foreign Europe is now to be the entrepot for the 
produce of our Indian empire. With regard to the Company forming a 
depét at Prince of Wales’s Island, or at some port in the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, for tea to supply the private trader, the Court cannot accede to such 
a proposal. Not only would the charge necessary to be incurred by the 
Company, in the transit of that article from China to the depot, (inde- 
pendently of the expense of an establishment for that purpose,) render the 
price to the purchaser an objection to such a place, but the character of the 
Company would be involved, as it would be impossible to guard against 
the frauds which would be practised, both in respect to the quality and 
quantity of the article|| A system of this kind could not fail to produce 
continued misunderstandings and disputes between the purchasers and the 
Company. 








* This, besides being a deliberate falsehood, is a piece of egregious folly, which 
no ove will believe. 


+ Another misstatement, as glaring as the preceding. 

t The distress arose from want of markets. How could the opening of new 
ones possibly increase that distress? 

§ We hope the prediction will be verified, and that there will be ne rest ner 
respite till the Monopoly is entirely abolished. 

|| How exquisitely moral! and how sensitive to reputation! But will any 
one believe that the Company care straw about the frauds here spoken of? 
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sider whether they may not allow such a modification of their mo- 
nopoly of the tea trade, as, without endangering their footing in 
China or their finances at home, may give relief and satisfaction to 
the merchant, and create a favourable impression of the liberal motives 
by which the Company are actuated. The principal objects, on the 
part, as well of the Company as of the public, in the China monopoly, 
were, that the indiscriminate resort of British subjects to China should 
be prevented, and that the supply of the United Kingdom with tea, 
should be preserved to the Company exclusively ; but it appears to 
me, that, consistently with both these objects, the Company may give 
to the mercantile public what will be considered as a valuable boon, 
This would be effectual by permission to British subjects to take in 
tea at any port in the Eastern Archipelago, and to bring it to any 
foreign port. Whether the tea should be collected through the or- 
dinary channel of the country trade, or whether a depot should be 
formed by the Company at Prince of Wales's Island for example, or 
any other place, may be matter for future consideration. In either 
case, the resort of British subjects to Canton would continue to be as 
effectually prevented as at present. Whether this permission would 
lead to an extensive trade in tea, it is difficult now to calculate; but 
it would, undoubtedly, be a most acceptable concession to the public : 
and I flatter myself that any immediate and inconsiderable disad- 
vantage which might accrue from it to any branch of trade by which 
the Company now profits, would be more than compensated to them, 
if, (as in the case of the Mediterranean trade) permission were given 
to the Company to carry on a similar traffic. "Whether the Company 
shall be prevailed upon, or not, to relax in their monopoly of the 
tea trade, to the degree which I have suggested, it may, perhaps, be 
desirable that they should allot a portion of their China tonnage to 
individuals, in the way pointed out in the Act of 1793, as to the trade 
with India. But I cannot help doubting whether this arrangement 
would be satisfactory to the parties interested, unless the private mer- 
chant shall be allowed to send a supercargo to take charge of its own 
adventures. ‘The former concession, I am confident, would be con- 
sidered by the public, as well as by the Government, as a highly fa- 
vourable indication of the Company’s disposition to meet, as far as is 
in their power, the exigencies of the present times, and to afford to the 
enterprise and capital of the United Kingdom, in competition with 
foreign nations, every latitude which is not incompatible with the 
security of those peculiar interests which Parliament has so solemnly 
and recently guaranteed to the East Company.’ 


In reply to this ——— on the part of the Board of Control, 
Messrs. Robinson and Reid, then in occupation of the Chairs, in a 


letter, dated East India House, 7th of June, 1820, informs Mr. Can- 
ning, that, 


‘ The Court have at all times considered the welfare of the East India 
Company to be inseparable from that of the country ;* and when they 
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have felt themselves called upon to act in opposition to the declared 
opinion and wishes of any branch of his Majesty’s subjects, they have 
acted from a conscientious belief, founded on long experience, that the 
measures proposed have been calculated to injure, rather than promote, 
the interests of the parties themselves, or the prosperity of the country.* 


‘The present period of distress may be said to demand every exertion» 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, to open new sources of commerce 
for the employment of the commercial — of the country; and we 
desire to assure you, Sir, in the name of the Court, that, if they could per- 
suade themselves that the relief sought for is to be found in the adoption of 
the measures proposed by you for the extension of the India trade, and for 
a participation in the tea trade, they would, in the spirit above-mentioned, 
lend their aid in supporting the views of his Majesty’s Ministers.+ The 
Court, however, are decidedly of opinion, not only that a considerable part 
of the embarrassments under which the parties now petitioning labour, has 
been produced by speculations in the India trade, but that the adoption of 
the measures detailed in your letter would inevitably tend to aggravate 
rather than relieve such distress.| At the same time, the Court are not 
surprised that an attack on the remaining privileges of the Company 
should be attempted; for, in the letter of the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman to the President of the Board of Commissioners, on the 13th of 
January, 1809, when the negociation was carrying on respecting the late 
Charter Act, it was predicted, “ that the disappointment which the private 
adventures could not fail to experience, ould Wy them be charged to the 
influence of the remaining privileges of the Company, and they would not 
rest until the whole were extinguished.” § 


‘Relief is sought in a departure from the fundamental principle which 
has been hitherto acted upon, viz., making Great Britain the emporium of 
Indian commerce; and Foreign Europe is now to be the entrepot for the 
produce of our Indian empire. With regard to the Company forming a 
depét at Prince of Wales’s Island, or at some port in the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, for tea to supply the private trader, the Court cannot accede to such 
a proposal. Not only would the charge necessary to be incurred by the 
Company, in the transit of that article from China to the depot, (inde- 
pendently of the expense of an establishment for that purpose,) render the 
price to the purchaser an objection to such a place, but the character of the 
Company would be involved, as it would be impossible to guard against 
the frauds which would be practised, both in respect to the quality and 
quantity of the article|| A system of this kind could not fail to produce 
continued misunderstandings and disputes between the purchasers and the 
Company. 





* This, besides being a deliberate falsehood, is a piece of egregious folly, which 
no one will believe. 


+ Another misstatement, as glaring as the preceding. 


t The distress arose from want of markets. How could the opening of new 
ones possibly increase that distress? 


§ We hope the prediction will be verified, and that there will be no rest ner 
respite till the Monopoly is entirely abolished. 


|| How exquisitely moral! and how sensitive to reputation! But will any 
one believe that the Company cares straw about the frauds here spoken of? 
. is their ex:lusive privileges only of which they apprehend the curtailment of: 
Oss, 
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‘Upon the proposition of reserving part of the China tonnage for the 
public, upon the principle acted on in 1793 as to the India tonnage, the 
Court beg to observe, that, were they disposed to accede to the suggestion, 
jt ‘could not be — that greater satisfaction would be given to the 
public than resulted from the experiment at the period above alluded to; 
but, as this proposition is coupled with a permission to supra-cargoes to 
proceed in the ships on which their adventure may be embarked, the Court 
cannot, in any way, lend their countenance to it, as, in their opinion, it 
would lead to an annihilation of the Company’s China trade,* even if the 
necessary charges attendant on the prosecution of such an adventure did 
not render the thing impracticable with any prospect of benefit to the par- 
ties who may be engaged in it. 

‘As to the China trade being open to private traders, this subject was 
very thoroughly weighed, previously to the arrangements as to the British 
relations with India and China, in 1813. 


‘ The arrangement was fixed upon principles of national policy and expe- 
diency ; and the China trade, to be conducted upon the mode then agreed 
upon, became a most important object of inducement to the Company to 
undertake duties not less material to the public than to the Company,t the 
performance of which might be endangered by any change of system. 


‘ By the Act of 1793, the sum of one million sterling was secured to the 
Company from the Indian territories ;—events over which the Company 
have had no controul, have deprived them of that resource. The India 
trade has since been taken from them; and if the China trade was now to 
be infringed, the Company must lose the means of their existence,t and 
they would be rendered incapable of performing the important functions 
assigned to them by the country.§ 


‘The reciprocal aids of revenue and commerce are essential to the con- 
stitution of the Company; and they have carried on the government in- 


trusted to them in a way which has been acknowledged to be highly 
beneficial, both to the mother country and to its Indian possessions. || 








* Here is the true statement of the evil: private traders would undersell the 
Company, and their trade would no doubt dwindle to nothing. But is this an 
evil to the public ? 


+ There are no duties of the Company material to the public also: and the 
attempt to make the interests of a body of Monopvlists, and that of the whole 
community, the same, is founded on fallacy throughout. 


} This is what they dread. The China trade is their only source of profit. 
But, if profitable to them, under such expensive and cumbrous management, how 
much more profitable might it not be made to free traders, and how widely would 
that profit be participated in by others ? Upon what principle of equity or justice 
should the India Company alone absorb all its benefits ? 


§ When and where did ‘the country’ entrust the India Company with any 
functions? The country are most adverse to their future existence. It has 
been the ministry, and their corrupt supporters, who have hitherto bartered 
away the privileges of the people for parliamentary influence; and, in return 
fia favours received, have kept the Company in, possession of its ill-gotten 
privileges. 


||. Acknowledged by whom? By themselves alone; Not by the people of Eng- 
land, and not by the people of India; for the first are never consulted, and the 


last are not permitted to speak freely ;—but by the reciprocal interchange of 
eulogies between the actors and parties themselves, 
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‘ The Court are not aware that any circumstances have occurred, which 
were not contemplated when the Act was passed, or which would have led 
to a view of the public interest different from what was then taken. 

‘ The Court regret that they should be placed in opposition to the wishes 
of a considerable portion of the commercial community connected with the 
India trade; and they likewise lament that they cannot fall in with the 
views of his Majesty’s Ministers ;* but, under all the circumstances which 
we have had the honour to bring to your attention, the Court feel that, con- 
sistently with the interests committed to their charge, they are bound to 
withhold their consent to any alteration in the China trade, as fixed by the 
Act of Parliament of the 53d year of his late Majesty.’ 


It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to go into any 
lengthened detail of the serious injuries inflicted on the commerce of 
the country by the refusal of the Court of Directors to accede to those 
reasonable propositions of his Majesty’s Government. We have un- 
dertaken to show that the policy of the Company is in direct opposi- 
tion to the general policy of the empire. It is out of our province to 
vindicate the latter; but we may be permitted to express our sorrow 
as well as our surprise that those who are intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of affairs in so vast an empire, should be obliged to wait the 
whim, and court the favour, of any portion of the King’s subjects ; 
that there should exist, under the sanction and protection of Parlia- 
ment, a body not amenable to its jurisdiction; and that the vital 
interests of the country should thus be sacrificed to mistaken notions 
of national honour. 


We are not anxious to speak in terms of undue asperity of the 
motives of the individuals who composed the Direction of the East 
India Company, for the naked negative which they thought right to 
give to the application of Ministers. They are the organs of a great 

ody, whose affairs they have undertaken to administer, not for the 
advantage of England, not for the happiness of India, but ree for 
the promotion of the views of those to whom they are indebted for 
their seats. They may justify, to their own consciences, the impedi- 
ments which they are the instruments of opposing to the full develop- 
ment of the resources of the country; and some of them, perhaps, 
may think that any other course of conduct would amount to a vio 
tion of the trust reposed in them by their constituents. 


The Parliament and people of England, however, will soon 
determine that the whole of the Eastern seas shall be thrown open to 
British enterprise ; and English ships and English merchants be 
allowed free access to all those regions, before the most valuable por- 
tion of the Asiatic trade shall have passed into the hands of a rival 
nation, beyond the chance or possibility of recovery. 





* They neither regret the one vor lament the other, but hypocritically pretend 
to a concern about the public welfare, while they are mindful only of their own. 
The folly, however, of such pretensions, can deceive but very very few. ; 
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THE LITERARY EXPOSITOR. 





STEAM TRANSPORT AND AGRICULTURE SOCIETY, FOR 
RELIEVING THE DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 





‘ Journal of Elemental Locomotion for April and May.’ 


‘WE do not propose to review the Periodical quoted, the sixth number 
of which has just issued from the press, but to open up by a cursory 
outline, the grand project which it has been commenced to advocate : 
and for the promotion of which the Society, whose title stands at the 
head of this article, is now in progress of formation. There are some 
subjects which do not fall under the legitimate province of criticism ; 
and this is one of them. Subjects where the pioneers of thought will 
better serve the cause of philanthropy and patriotism, by clearing away 
the obstructions which prevent their general aggression upon the 
thinking community, than by stopping to examine whether the rank 


and file in each detachment of argument be wholly equipped in 
armour that is proof or not. 


The country is now sick at heart of the old systems of politics, and 
ought to be willing and anxious that they should be superseded b 
something better. To this complexion we must eventually come, if 
ever we are to return to times of domestic prosperity and peace. The 
evils which we have to contend with, can no longer be remedied by 
words; and the sooner that the public will concentrate their energies 
er matters of practical utility, the sooner will that end be accom- 
plished, which those men who really desire the good of their kind, have 
directly in view by every production of their pens. 

Whilst the daily press, in its two great divisions, have, during the 
last twelvemonths, been playing at battledoor and shuttlecock with 
several of the most important measures of national policy ; and all the 
transactions of the country have stood still, that the people at large 
might be spectators of the same—some philanthropic individuals have 
addressed themselves to the task of bringing about, by a new applica- 
tion of clemental power at home, those great purposes which the 
exigent wants and necessities of the people, hourly increasing under 
the existing system, now render cheolute : but several of which can 
neither be affected from abroad, or by the methods proposed, without 
making evils worse than those which they propose to remedy. The 
measures alluded to are the putting of Free Trade upon a basis that 
will permit of its extension with advantage to our producers, by so 
equalizing the price of British and Foreign labour, as to make compe- 
tition no longer unreciprocal ; superseding the Corn Laws, and that 
beneficially, to our fended interests, by saving the consumption, and 
se the mode of raising the food of the country. Adjust- 
ing the Currency, which the difference between our powers of produc- 
tion, and powers of consumption, has unbalanced ; relieving Emi- 
gration from the afflictions and disadvantages which attend its being 
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mvoluntary ; annihilating the Poor Laws, by making them work out 
their own extinction ; and, in a word, removing all those checks a 
population which at the present moment are producing un-employ- 
ment with its necessary attendants, pauperism, disease, turbulence, and 
immorality, by the extinction, viz. of that brute labour which con- 
sumes what will support stateen millions of people—which has sunk 
in it an unproductive capital of thirty millions sterling—and which 
has vested im it no one species of human labour whatsoever ;-—three 
circumstances wholly incompatible with our existence any longer as a 
nation. 


The Journal of Locomotion, now before us, in which these topics 
are discussed at length, is edited by, and its scientific department 
under the charge of, Mr. Gordon, Civil Engineer, author of a Histo- 
rical and Practical 'Treatise upon Locomotion, and whose exertions in 
the cause have long been before the public. The political advantages 
have been advocated in a variety of papers from the pen of Mr. 
Brown, a gentleman whose name, upon other topics, is not unknown 
in the literary circles; and who, in a series of papers addressed to the 
agricultural and commercial classes, has laid the foundations of a new 
school of Political Economy which will immediately prostrate those of 
Malthus and Ricardo, and relieve the science from the charges of 
inutility hitherto brought against it; since, instead of expendin 
itself in unproductive theoretical researches as to the causes of nation 
poverty on the one hand, and national wealth upon the other, it at 
once proposes practically to make the wants of the people the ful- 
crum, and the conversion of steam to economic purposes, the lever by 
which to raise up our whole prostrate interests; and achieve the for- 
mation of a community at home, who can make cheap bread at home, 
and be so remunerated at home, as to be able to consume prosperously 
commodities made at home. 


At a moment of so great need and distress, it is gratifying to think 
that even the partial introduction of this great project will economise a 
sum extending towards twenty millions annually, for purposes of 
human labour; and that the method by which we save food will give 
an impulse to the coal trade, the iron trade, road-making, &c. which 
will keep actively employed the whole industrious classes of the com- 
munity. 

We extract from the Journal of Locomotion, part of the Report 
given of fa Meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen, held on the 23d 
of last month, for the purpose of forming a ‘ Society for promoting 
Steam Transport and Agriculture,’ the following :— 


*H. Hanptey, Esq. M.P. having been called to the Chair, opened the 
business by observing that he felt himself incapable of doing justice to the 
position in which the Meeting had placed him, having no mechanical or 
engineering knowledge, nor boasting any scientific acquaintance with the 
subject; he was, however, strongly impressod with its immense importance ; 
he felt Steam was the most mighty engine as yet confided to mortal hands, 
that its powers and resources had hitherto but partially developed, and 
that he anticipated, ultimately, the greatest ae to every class of 
— from its application to the various purposes of Transport and Agri- 
culture. 
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‘ He took occasion to observe, that he had, four years ago, entertained the 
project of its application to agriculture, and had for that purpose offered.a 
premium for the invention of a Steam Plough; he had the assurance of many 
scientific men that it was perfectly practicable, and he attempted to form a 
Society, with a view to its encouragement, but failed; hestill entertained the 
same opinion as to the advantages to be derived from it, and felt that as he 
feared the agriculturist would receive no legislative or financial relief, the 
only mode by which certain inferior natural wheat lands could be retained 
in cultivation, would be by substituting inanimate for animate power, and 
thereby diminishing the cost of production ; in saying th.s, he begged to 
observe that were it probable the application of such a power would tend 
to diminish the demand for manual labour, he for one would never become 
its advocate ; however, on the contrary, he felt satisfied it would very ma- 
terially inerease it; for by displacing animal power, it would effect an 
enormous saving in the food of man, and a reduction in the cost of culti- 
vation. 

‘Tn allusion to the practicability of Steam Carriages on common roads, 
he said, that was no longer matter of experiment, it had undergone the test 
of experience; and the report of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1831, had pronounced an unqualified opinion in its favour. Sir Charles 
Dance, who was now present, had successtully worked his carriage for four 
months between Gloucester and Cheltenham, and would, he hoped, favour 
the Meeting with his opinions and the results of his experiments; and Mr. 
Hancock was, at that very time, running a Steam Omnibus between Pad- 
dington and Moorfields. Individual enterprize and exertion could not, 
however, single-handed achieve the perfection which would be attainable 
by the co-operation of numbers, and the application of the Funds of a 
Company. It was with a view to form a Society for the encouragement of 
individual genius and exertion that the present preliminary Meeting was 
convened. 


Those observations were followed by some interesting remarks by 
Sir Charles Dance, Sir John Sebright, Bart. M.P., Mr. Hancock, and 
Mr. Gordon. 


‘Colonel Torrens, M.P., during the preliminary conversation, had 
stated, that in consequence of the opposition offered to Sir Charles Dance’s 
Steam Carriages upon the Gloucester Line, and the petition in consequence 
of Mr. Gurney, be had moved for the Committee which sat upon the sub- 
ject in 1831. That that Committee had given the project a patient and 
full investigation, and had taken the evidence of a number of eminent 
engincers and projectors, practically acquainted with its detail, and that the 
report embodied a full and explicit sense of the Committee as to its practi- 
cability, safety, and utility; in again rising to move the First Resolution, 
which met with his entire concurrence, the Honourable Member proceeded 
to observe, that with respect to the economic advantages that would result 
to society, he believed that they would be very great. That the bringing 
of agricultural produce more cheaply to market will tend to increase pro- 
fits, to encourage industry, and enlarge the demand for labour. And that, 
considering how it would enable us profitably to extend cultivation, and 
apply with advantage additional portions of labour and capital to the soils 
already under tillage, he did not consider it unreasonable to conclude that, 
eventually, it will double the wealth, prosperity, and population of the 
kingdom. He begged therefore to mové—* That the application of Steam 
to inland transport and agricultural purposes, will, by cheapening the pro- 
duction and saviug the consumption of the roop of the country, be accom- 
panied by advantages to all classes of the community, of the most exten- 
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sive and permanent utility; and that, as such, this meeting considers it 
highly entitled to their support, and that of Society at large.’ The Reso- 
lution was seconded by J. W. Cuttoers, Esq. M.P., and unanimously 
resulved. 
* Cuarves Suaw Lerevre, Esq. M.P., in rising to move the Second Re 

solution, said, that having been one of the Members of the Committee who 
sat upon the subject of Steam Carriages in 1831, he felt great pleasure in 
bearing testimony as to the Report having embodied the decided decision 
of all the Members of the said Committee, a summary of which had very 
properly been introduced into the Resolution, from the various and length- 
ened evidence which had been adduced upon the occasion; and that he 
felt fully satisfied that the latter clause was fully warranted by the many 
and successful experiments which had since been made. He therefore 
would move—* That the practicability of applying Steam to general loco- 
motive purposes was satisfactorily proved by evidence before a Committee 
of the ness of Commons, in 1831; who reported the same to be ‘ practi- 
cal’— safe’—one ‘ of the ert improvements in the mode of internal 
conveyance ever introduced’ and ‘ entitled to legislative protection ;’ and 
that, since, it has been further and fully established by numerous success- 
ful experiments.” Which being seconded by Mr. Keitn Dovcias, was 
unanimously agreed to.’ 


To these extracts we have only room to quote from the first article 
‘Upon the duty which Capitalists owe to the Country, of checking 
mis-confidence and affording employment, the following :-— 


‘ Assuredly, that England is daily sinking in the scale of nations, and 
what is worse, receding from the standard of her own moral and physical 
excellence, arises not from there being any thing “ rotten in the state,” po- 
litically speaking, for in that respect our griefs are medicable. But, 
because amongst us there is a vast body of actual want, that legislative 
reform cannot of itself provide for; which has been met by no general 
energetic measures of relief; no proportionate extension of employment; 
no corresponding investment of new capital; nothing, in short, of a practi- 
cal kind adequate to its removal. The children of the soil are clamorous 
for bread, and the Press has been allowed to cram them, even to repletion, 
with the “ bellows and poker,” --those dishes declared “ interdicted” by the 
physician! The latter, however, if indigestible, has not satisfied the appe- 
tite ; whilst the former has produced that terrific inflation before which the 
capitalists have retired into the arcana of their counting-houses, where they 
sit—not like Marius upon the ruins of a hostile state, but—upon those 
money bags which contain the abstracted sinews of that occupation, which 
alone, profusely scattered, will restore industry and content, peace and 
plenty, to our miserably duped and sacrificed working classes.’ 


‘We blame not the capitalists for so acting during the past—for pendi 
the progress of the Reform Bill, there was every reason for a se 
circumspection. But what was both wisdom and prudence then, is now 
nothing short of folly and infatuation. Diversity of opinion should no longer 
split asunder those, whose well-being and interests are inseparably bound up 
together. The great body of the people have now separated into three 
distinct divisions. The two extremes of rich and poor, who are at deadly 
feud; with a third between, which may be called the victimized class. 
The cause of quarrel, is the hatred of the empty purses against the full.’ 

* Between these parties a war is begun, and now raging, fierce, inexora- 
ble,—even to the knife. Intermediate lie those victim classes whom no 
man can number, of those who would labour, and cannot get employment; 
of those who have laboured, and can find no remuneration; of those whose 
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sources of livelihood, agitation has cut off, who cannot starve, and who to 
beg are ashamed. A number hourly relaxing in principle, under the 

ure of that distress which is souring their public loyalty—breaking 
down their ancient integrity—and forcing them to swell the roll of infidelity 
and vice!’ 

‘Is this estimate of the state of society, at present, true or false? We 
will stand upon our probity, that it is made unbiassed by party consider- 
ations, and that we believe no man, who dispassionately considers circum- 
stances, can gainsay its truth. Society, ta’en aggregately, of late years, 
has undergone a great and most lamentable change. There are, now, no 
classes thriving amongst us. Embarrassment is felt from the master ma- 
nufacturer, in the crowded city, through all the intermediate gradations, 
down to the lowest retailer of his productions upon the village-green. 
From the landlord of thousands, to the hedger, and the stone-breaker by 
the road-side! Steam power, applied alone to physical purposes, has, 
during seventeen years of peace, accumulated that over-production, with 
all its alarming and disastrous consequences, for which steam power applied 
to economic purposes can alone, and will alone provide consumpTioN, with 
safety to the State. Well, then, what is to be done? The institutions of the 
kingdom are now in jeopardy, the great interests are all at stake, and that 
distress hourly increasing which is goading the victimized classes to join 
the destructives en masse. What is to be done? Were the foreign foes of 
Britain landed upon our shores, how should we answer that question? 
Would the arm of Government intrench itself behind the Treasury benches, 
and say, there are no funds? Would the blood and sinews of the country 
stain the nobility of all our antecedent renown in arms, and skulk away 
from the face of danger? Would trembling come upon our entire people ; 
despair and cowardice, and the extreme of whatever is fatuous and sui- 
cidal? Would there not, to meet such a crisis, leap up a hundred thou- 
sand hearts, resolved either to do or die? Would not a thousand thousand 
private purses fill Her exhausted coffers, under whose dominion we have 
grown rich and great? Would not Valour run up and down our streets ; 
and Patriotism put forth its noblest exhibition; and Mutual Confidence 
banish despondency ; and Hope, subdueless, nerve all with manly resolu- 
tion to meet and dash down into the earth the rash invaders of our hitherto 
intact, imperial Isle? And when, instead, the foe is, not alien, but of our 
own household, shall the ennobled and generous purposes which foreign 
levy would spontaneously and at once have realized, melt away before a 
miserable hand of domestic traitors, whom want has converted into tem- 
porary felons—whose arms are poverty—and war-whoop the feeble cry of 
such whose voice cleaves to theirjaws? Does not the same purty, arising 
from whatever motives, that would have caused us to meet external aggres- 
sion, bind us to meet this internal commotion, with this exception, and this 
only, that the weapons of our warfare shall not be mortal steel, but life- 
preserving gold? 


* Yes! the pury of Capitalists—and that term embraces every individual 
in the three kingdoms, of independent circumstances, all who have any 
thing to lose by national convulsion—the pury of Capitalists at the pre- 
sent moment is onerous, solemn, and responsible in the extreme. Upon 
them, and them alone, the peace and existence of society, as now orga- 
nized, depend. What the movement have the will, by disorder and illegi- 
timate means, to accomplish, the capitalists, by order and legitimate 
means, have the power to avert. Many look for political salvation to the 
Reformed House of Parliament. But if Parliament be to protect property, 
and administer justice, and execute the laws, it cannot effect what implies 
the violation of them all. Parliament can do much, and we trust will do 
much; and that the much will be done both well and wisely :—but the re- 
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eneration of the country is not in its power alone. Coercion, necessary 
, we it be, will not prosper Ireland; Church Reform will not afford 
employment; taxes from knowledge will not make words bread; forei 
corn importation will not make our agriculture flourish ; freer exportation 
will not extend consumption within ourselves. Parliament has made, and 
can unmake laws, but it cannot unmake consequences which are made, 
and are unmaking us. Parliament cannot make Europe take from us 
what she can manufacture herself. Parliament can make commercial re- 
gulations, imposts, tarifis, restrictions and irrestrictions; but none of these 
can make a prosperous, contented, flourishing body of consumers within 
ourselves. Every bill, now in agitation, whether good or bad, will fail of 
restoring that NATIONAL CONFIDENCE, without which, all is evil, and nothing 
is good. 

* There is just one body in the country who can save the country, and 
that is the capitalist. The wealth of the country must extinguish its indi- 
gence. Those, whose power can create confidence, must not withhold the 
will. When the wind rages fierce and frequent, the oak quails not to the 
assailant, but casts cut new roots for succour in the direction of the storm. 
Our wealthy must learn wisdom from the economy of nature, and bring it 
into practice for the salvation of their fellow-kind. It is not at such a 
moment that fear and panic should paralyze the transactions of those men 
who have gathered their wealth from afar, and made the earth pay tribute 
to their dominion. They must now make friends with the mammon they 
have won: and it must be done speedily, and done extensively, and done 
with one wide and general consent. it they now omit the opportunity, 
their last hope and anchor is gone—and to save a little, they will lose all. 

‘ Itis not a small stake that is concerned—the amassed riches merely of 
the world. No! the breaking up of the British power, will also be the 
breaking down of Religion and Rational Liberty : of all that is most pre- 
cious and sacred to man considered in his noblest relations to self, his coun- 
try and kind. For such a stake who is not prepared to make a sacrifice ? 
The times are gone by when the Christian braved the shackle and the 
brand. Demand upon the purse has now succeeded to that upon principle. 
The cross of the present generation is, that all who own allegiance to its 
cause, are bound to come forward to alleviate that distress which is more 
fatal than either witchcraft or idolatry. The merchant, who in hope of 
adding a few more units to the heap, freights his richly laden bark, and 
commits her to the safety of the raging deep, periling her price upon 
a thousand hazards, is called upon—not to refuse the value of at least one 
venture, to secure his country’s peace and happiness from shipwreck. The 
manufacturer, who has subtracted from the cultivation of the soil thou- 
sands of his countrymen, whom no longer he employs to enable him to 
effect his views of encompassing the globe with his commodities, is called 
upon—not to close his ears to that voice which, trumpet-tongued, claims of 
him no longer to defer unmaking by steam, economically applied, that dis- 
tress, which steam physically applied alone has enented, The land- 
owner, who has dwelt hitherto in peace and security upon the plains of his 
inheritance, is called upon—not to love his native soil so little, as to allow 
the foreign serf to raise the food which his starving peasantry can no longer 
afford to purchase, by refusing to adopt an improved mode of agriculture, 
which will permit the developement of industry of every kind, to the ut- 
most extent of which human industry is capable. If indeed, the con 
— the case—if national principle shall be found at such discount—an 

lindness to self-interest, not in part but wholesale, be so exercised by the 
capitalists, as to suffer the present state of things to go on—then, i ’ 
Destruction itself will change its character, and partake somewhat of the 
justice of merited Retribution. 
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“ Tt cannot be, however, that gentlemen of England of the present ge- 
neration—capitalists of every shade and denomination—will hold their 
manhood so cheap as to omit what will accurse it with posterity for ever. 
Let them not be so false to their wives and families, to their altars and 
hearths, as to allow Panic to achieve within our walls, what armed Europe 
could not accomplish if banded against us. A united and determined 
front must oppose mis-confidence. Great investments of capital again re- 
store industry and contentment. The dependent classes who are willing 
and anxious “to labour in that station of life in which God has been 
pleased to place them,” must have their hands strengthened. The rescue 
and protection of this body is of life and death importance to the re-estab- 
lishment of order, and to the safety of the country. The wealth of the 
rich alone can put down the penury of the poor. Principles of practical 
good confront and extirpate those of active evil. We are not yet doomed 
to destruction—unless it be by a felo de se. Our condition in no respect 
parallels the Roman, when her name and glories departed for ever. The 
armed Goth looks not down upon our citadels—the children of the soil 
only look up in wretchedness We have the means of regeneration amply 
within ourselves, if we will apply them. 


‘The conversion of steam to economic purposes is the only method, suffi- 
ciently extensive, safe, and remedial to all classes, by which capitalists can 
at once practically make at home, the consumption which they can no 
longer find abroad. The most obdurate comprehension cannot but acknow- 
ledge that a means which will save a third of the annual crop of the coun- 
try, by opening up new fields of human labour, will practically deal the 
finishing stroke to the ‘ theory of rent’ of the Ricardo school of economists. 
A theory, which declares what they call “ the decreasing fertility of soils” 
to be the sole cause of rent; and the cause, at the same time, of a pro 
sive reduction in the profits of capital, and the wages of labour (that is, of 
the share of wealth which falls to every other class of society than the land- 
lords) “of such magnitude and power as finally to overwhelm every other.” 
To be, in fact, a “ great law of nature, from whose all-pervading influence 
the utmost eftcrts of human ingenuity cannot enable a man to escape;” 
and which is sure, in the long run, to overmatch all the improvements 
that may occur in machinery or agriculture.” A theory, which however 
decried as “ pernicious and visionary,” steam economically applied alone can 
practically render such. For at the present moment it is experimentally 
demonstrating the paramount importance of a sufficiency of food of home 
production to all other considerations ;—and that there is no exaggeration 
in the assertion that upon its low price, relatively speaking, the position of 
the nation in the scale of civilization, will be determined. Since by it, pro- 
duction of every kind is restrained within the narrowest limits, or its deve- 
lopement permitted to the utmost possible extent. 


* Capitalists, therefore, of every description, are equally interested in ap- 
plying steam to economic purposes. It is thus alone that we will infuse new 
streams of wealth and employment into the exhausted channels of trade and 
commerce. Thus that the Poor-rates may be made subservient to their own 
extinction. Thus that the Corn-laws will be beneficially superseded. Thus 
foreign production be reduced to a level in competition with our own. 
The favourable moment, however, may be permitted to pass! Nor should 
Ministers be slack in forwarding so immensely benefical a measure—since 
it will alone put them upon that moral vantage ground, which, after all 
that has passed, will exonerate them from the awful responsibility implied 
in bearing the Sword of Justice Nor in vain. Enable them to maintain 
with good report the orderly relations of society. And make them THs 
GENERAL BENEFACTORS OF THEIR KIND.’ 
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PROPOSAL FOR COLONIZING THE POLES 
IN CANADA. 


Sir, Brighton, 3rd April, 1833. 


I suggested that a permanent provision might perhaps be formed 
for the heroic Poles, in raising a loan by subscription, as a fund for ad- 
vances, to enable them to establish themselves on small rural Farms. As 
a question of profit, it might be still more profitable if they were thus 
enabled to establish themselves un the rich pe cheap lands of Canada, &c., 
where the burthen of taxation does not press on industry. Cesar said, 
“ Men and Money” were the two things needful. The money by loan, at 
5 = cent, with a 1 per cent. Sinking Fund, and 5 per cent. for Insurance 
(if deemed requisite) and the profits on the Insurance to be divided, which 
would increase the power of the Sinking Fund. This would be important, 
as they would not be liable to be harrassed or checked, by being called on 
for the principal. The profits would be so great to both parties, that the 
charge would be light as a feather to the cultivators, while to the subscribers, 
it would be vastly more beneficial than the Funds, under a Charter. 2ndly, 
as to the Men—from our redundant population—and, in Ireland, men 
might be obtained by wholesale—the operation would be so profitable, that 
it might afford to allow the Poles, (many of them men of rank,) to be in- 
structed to act as Directors, like the oflicers of an army: this might be 
more gratifying to their feelings, than to work their land, like the Romans, 
with their own labour. 


The plan of Campaign might, in some way, be thus.—The labourers to 
be formed into regiments, or brigades, &c. of volunteers, or local militia; 
subject to mild, yet firm, military discipline,—as to be trained and exer- 
cised, a few days in the year, as riflemen, in green uniform, which would 
be suited to a rural force. The Prussian troops (where discipline is so 
nice) which aided in Napoleon’s overthrow, had only three weeks for their 
precise and strict training and discipline. The training of rural local 
militia might be effected by an hour or two occasionally, and thus not 
interfere with rural industry: our volunteers were exercised an hour or two 
on Sunday mornings. Government would be glad to have a powerful 
force of riflemen as a bulwark of defence against the ambition of the 
American States. The Poles might delight in this “pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.” Military discipline, if only pro forma, might be 
important, as maintaining a feeling of honour, and as a check against 
Desertion, which is the great evil, as the means of rapid opulence are so 
easy, and the habits of the people there are so migrating and restless. 


In Ireland, there are millions of men, who cannot find employ at 6d. per 
day, and who have not half a meal of potatoes, without salt. The meu of 
most decent character might be selected. I have known wholesale masses 
of the most desperate drunken ruffians in Ireland easily and quickly re- 
claimed by “the soothing system:” when they were kindly treated and 
reasoned with, and tually paid their pittance ; they are warm-hearted, 
and may easily be thus managed, combined with firmness; though kind- 
ness alone, judiciously used, might suffice. Their barbarism arises from 
the dreadful oppression of their superiors, and their reckless misery. They 
eagerly migrate to England, to earn a few pounds in harvest; and they- 
would gladly migrate to Canada, to earn hundreds of pounds. The select 
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young men might enlist by thousands, under agreement, as for twenty 

ears, and for ls. per day, and meat daily, and plenty of potatoes and salt. 

he money, after paying for clothes and necessaries, the surplus to be 
deposited in a Savings’ Bank, a Book of Aceount to be kept—but none of 
the money to be drawn, unless with the mutual consent of the parties, 
until the period of their enlistment expired: any dispute of opinion to be 
settled by amicable arbitration or conciliation, like “the good Man of 
Ross,” to keep off the sharks of law expense. Such an agreement, pre- 
viously to their going, might, with the discipline, effectually prevent 
desertion; and the money deposited, to be forfeited, if guilty. 


Some such Form of Agreement might be eagerly agreed to; but it would 
not be necessary to enforce it to the letter, like Shylock’s bond: it would 
give to the Society the grand requisite of complete power. But as the 
self-interest and happiness of the labourers would be the most powerful 

licy—it might be wise, while the — might be a terror against evil 
Siew: that judicious kindness should be the predominant principle. The 
lower orders, though they appear rade, are very quick and shrewd to their 
own interest, and electrically feel, when bond fide kindness is intended. 
Itmight not be judicious, but an injurious folly, to render the labourers im- 
mediately their own masters. A pre ope training and discipline might 
be necessary; but they might be told, that though the agreement was to 
serve twenty years for 1s. per day (good soldiers’ pay) that if they con- 
ducted themselves well during the voyage, the Society hoped to be able to 
pay them 2s. or 3s. per day. Thus, though under the order of commanders, 
two acres might be allotted to each labourer, and an account be kept of the 
profits; one-third as rent, and two-thirds for the tenant, deducting 10 per 
cent. for the advances. The labourers, when they knew they worked these 
two acres for their own benefit, could easily work them at extra hours, 
with the aid of their wives and children, without interfering with their re- 
gular labour. This would be thus so much clear gain to all parties. They 
might, by the improved mode of culture, keep several cows, pigs, milch- 
goats, sheep, poultry, Xc. on two acres of rich Jand; and the outlay would 
be small, as good log-houses are built, at trifling cost, and two bondsmen 
of their own class might be required, as a collateral security. 


The society, of course, must provide a general stock of horses, ploughs, 
and every requisite, as two acres could not keep them. Bat, as they could 
easily pay 10 per cent. for all advances, the society might let out to hire 
the ploughs, Xe., and thus, it would be beneficial to all parties. Science 
presents incalculable resources, and forms the richest mine of gold. Thus 
I knew of a cow, which yielded, for some months, four pounds of butter 
per day; she was pastured on ground which had been saltground. Salt 
is dirt cheap in Cheshire. Mr. Cobbett, in his valuable tract—* Cot 
Economy,” (a bright page of political economy) says, that one cow may 
kept on a quarter of an acre, and yield milk for eleven months; say only 
four cows, for two acres, and 2lbs. of butter per day, for ten months, or 
three hundred days. A good cow in Canada costs about 5/. or 6l.—say 
25/. for four good cows; even at IIb. per day, of butter, which is there 
worth ninepence. This, from four cows, would, in three hundred days, be 
900s. or 451. yearly, besides the calves, and milk and butter-milk, for. 
family and pigs, (a most profitable article) &c. The price might fall, 
though prices rather rise, in a rising country. There would still be the 
real wealth (whatever the nominal price) of valuable rich produce. The. 
society would derive one-third as rent. The soil and climate of Canada 
are still more congenial for hemp and tallow, than the British, and perhaps 
for tobacco. The sugar Maple trees too exist, en masse, 


By a scientific simple process, Maple sugar may be rendered superior to 
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West India sugar. This might supersede and abolish the most destruc- 
tive part of negro toil, in sugar plantations, and thus the planters be com- 
pelled, for self-interest, to adopt a very improved scientific system, to edu- 
cate the negro in useful knowledge, as a valuable friend. It has been 
proved, that cattle may supersede some of the destructive negro toil, and 
yield 50 per cent. profit, and that the most precious spices may be grown. 
Coffee too, if properly and scientifically treated, might be far superior to 
Mocha coffee, as their sugar is far superior to oriental sugar. The produce, 
in their tropic climate, is so — in quantity, and so precious in quality, 
that it appears complete delusion, that they should destroy and ruin them- 
selves and the negroes, by barbarism and oppression, when, as with the 
Irish, they might convert their land, and by elevating the negro, might 
enrich themselves, as from a mine of exhaustless diamonds. 


It may be said, that colonies at home might be more important than in 
Canada, as the home trade is most valuable,fand serves as a nursery for 
soldiers, sailors, &c. and for increasing the revenue. A colony in Canada 
might, however, be more richly profitable to a society, and more suited to 
the feelings of the Poles. Visionary economists prate and say, that labour 
is value: value consists here in the property of the rich land, and of the 
knowledge, by which, with a minimum of labour, a maximum, in quantity 
and quality of produce, may be had. Land is termed, in French, Bien- 
fonds—Fun ed Property. 

The heathen Romans managed Colonization far better than modern 
Christians ; who think of emigration more as a mode of getting rid of men, 
than of converting them into the most valuable instruments of wealth, by 
previously organising an enlightened and comprehensive plan of campaign, 
like an able general, and previously providing all the requisite means, and 
thus improving on the beneficence of Providence. In this hasty sketch, I 
have, as a model, taken the Roman system, with every complete means of 
provision and improvement, which occurred as suitable to modern science 
and improvement, with every precaution, relatively to the barbarism of the 
Irish, and of preparatory prevention, by a proper plan of campaign, and 
of discipline and order, which might be equally valuable for English or 
Scotch labourers. I have endeavoured to be the friend of the labourer, 
who the most requires protection. The two-acre plan is analoguus to the 
Agrarian law of Rome, one great source of her grandeur and power, with 
the improvements, which modern science renders available. The Agrarian 
law, from being incomplete, fell into abuse: as a permanent system, the 
plan I have sketched, might, from its cautious nization, of discipline, 
&e., prove more stable and secure, with greater benefit to all parties, and 
without the evil of the Roman system. 


But farther: I propose the two acre plan, for labourers, merely as a 
commencement, an goof and as quickly as "gree to promote the 
labourers, if deserving, and if found expedient, to larger tenures, as of five 
acres, which are the most profitable ; for when a tenant has a larger tenure, 
and is dependent on hired labourers, it becomes less profitable proportion- 
— as the hired labourer will not do half the work, which he will do 
for himself. If, however, it be so desired, the tenures might vary in quan- 
tity, from two acres each, to five acres, and to farms of some hundreds, and 
to some thousands of acres, —the best plan is by renewable leases, as for 
twenty-one years; and at the Le meg of the term, the tenant to have 
always the right to renew, in preference to others, on condition of proper 
culture, &e., and at the fair times , which, in case of dispute, may be 
settled by amicable arbitration; the price or rent to be regulated by the 
average price of produce, as of corn, meat, butter, &c. for seven or more 
years preceding. 
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It would be more profitable to Government, or toa society, to establish 
tenants who could pay high rent; and it would be beneficial to the tenants 
to be provided with knowledge and money, and to enable them to enrich 
themselves, as well as the landlords. Even if some farmers, with their 
own capital, engaged under the society, it might be more beneficial to 
them not to sink their capital in the purchase of land, but to reserve it for 
culture, &c. There is an immense mass of capital in the country, which 
cannot find profitable employ, and which might eagerly be invested, on 
some well organized plan, on this the most solid security of Landed Pro- 
perty, as the very best fund, and to an enormous amount. If Government 
and the Legislature were thus to raise some hundreds of millions at 4 or 
5 per cent. annuity, while they might receive 10 per cent. or upwards, the 
state might soon become opulent. If agriculture be prosperous, commerce, 
trade, and manufactures, with common prudence, join in the harmonious 
concert of prosperity. But science offers uncommon resources. 


There were committees of Taste: if there were a permanent committee 
of Science, the various Scientific Societies might be invited to go through 
the previous investigation of the various scientific inventions, of patents, 
&e., and to prepare pithy bricf reports, briefly stating the reasons for their 
approval, as solicitors go through the preparatory drudgery, and prepare 
briefs for counsel. The committees of the Commons, and of the Lords, 
(where the Duke of Sussex might be President) would merely give a 
coup-d’eil, and sanction and confirm, by their approval. Thousands of 
mnillions of value might thus be rapidly created and diffused, without cost- 
ing one shilling of loss. Not one shilling of money would be required. 
It is only knowledge that is requisite. Capitalists are not men of science, 
and each fears to be the first to hazard his money, on an invention which 
he does not understand. But, if Scientific Societies recommended impor- 
tant inventions, and clearly described in their reports the vast profit which 
might be gained ; and if the committees, either of them, gave to the pub- 
lic the high sanction of their approval of the report, it might then become 
a competition with capitalists, as with a loan, who should first secure to him- 
self such a treasure. Men, who abound most in science, often have the 
least money ; to render their important inventions available, they require 
aid and patronage. It seemsa sublime and sacred duty of the Legislature 
to cherish, and patronise, and bring forward into public light, exalted 
genius and humble merit. I wrote to Mr. Canning on the invention of 
one person, which would be worth hundreds, or even thousands of millions, 
if thus publicly brought forward. Mr. Canning called on him, though a 
~~ man, and intended to have patronized him. It may be said to the 

£gislature—* Go and do ye likewise.” 

From the stupendous resources of science, (if made available) all classes 
may quickly be restored to opulence and happiness; and the great basis of 
society, like the pyramid, be rendered solid and secure. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We have been obliged to curtail some pertion of our Correspondents interest- 
ing letter—our limits for each department of the Review being circumscribed ; 
so that we cannot indulge on any topic beyond a reasonable length. We shal! 
always be happy to hear from him, however, when his communications are con- 
fined within a single sheet. 





C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 
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